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96 | “ Ance mair, 1 must say, I wonder at ye,” sharply repeated Dame 
Ahee Learment, Learmont 
id The poor young creature looked troubled. “I wish ye’d tell me. your 
BY MISS MUL: OCR, mind, my leddy. I’m but a puir peasant lassie, and. dinna ken a’ 
pier ye ken.” 
: CHAPTER, L. “T said that! en my son married ye. But ye needna rb! Marion 
“I woxpesn at ye, Mistress Thomas Dearniont, | It’s no canny to | —let byganes be byganes,” added the old lady, growing more pacified. 
.do sles thing.’ (|” ‘Tell a’ come richt when Thae the bonnie bairn in my. atms... And 


i" What mean ye, my that minds me 0’ what 
gudemither?” wearily m 2 =: =e ; “1/2 T was gaun to say, Ye 
answered the ‘person foolish lassie, I. marvel 
addressed — 4 ‘woman, ye daur put on the wee 
young and gentle-look- cradle sic braws ‘ap 
ing. | Her figure was these,” 
wrapped in a coarse "What's wratiz 
mantle of lowland gudemither?” 
plaid, and ‘her ‘‘head- “It’s the green, Ma- 
dress was a humbly- rion, the green,”) an- 
fashioned imitation of ) swered Dame Lear- 
that we see in the like- mont, in a mysterious!) 
nesses Of Queen Mary voice, ‘‘Wad_ ye put 
Stuart. Still, fair’ wo- ae thing that’s, green 
manhood transcends all near your bairh, and 
quaintness of costume, you a Grahame?’* 
and Mistress Thomas “Tam noa Grahame 
Learmont was very now,” said the, young 
comely to behold. wife, with a ‘gentle 
“Gudemither’s a smile, 
coarse word; ye ought “But there’s the old 
to say ‘Damo Lear- blude in ye still; ye 
mont’ to your, hus- canna change that 
band’s mither,” stiffly (mair’s the pity);” add- 
observed the © ancient ed the mother-in-law,. 
gentlewoman, ‘“‘ButI _ ‘And if it were not, 
was gaun to speak to sae, do ye no ken the, 
ye .anent, your wark blude: o’ whilk comes 
there.” your husband?” ; 
“* Aweel!” softly said ‘* Na, na,” sighed the. 
the , younger lady—s | ', young woman, absent 
lady in form and na- ly; and her ear. was 
ture, though possibly bent intently to catch 
not quite, “a lady every , footfall .. thay 
born.” As she spoke, might reach the dilapi- 
the color came into her dated chamber where 
face, and .she’ looked they sat. 
with eyes wherein “Your husband, Ma- 
shone. a heavenly light rion Grahame, comes 
on _ her. handiwork— trae ane that hae mor 
the last crowning tal, grave . hauds| this 
handiwork of her day. Did ye mever 
mother-joy,.. She had hear o’ True Thomas— 
been banishing  the- Thomas |) (Learrsont— 
cobwebs and dust from /Thonias ‘the’ sap sage) 
an old oaken eradlejand a wf Ercildoun!. . 
hiding it8 worm-saten * Green, t the fairies’ col- 
holes: with’ white! (eur: yr; is: always fatal . 


, eich DE We be * 
: : . O34 to ; —anee worn, especially by the 
tains tied with green. iin LISTENED! AND SHOWL Spr ee Farcp, STRANGE PENSIVENESS TO HER EYES. Grahames. 
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“ Gude save us !” muttered Marion. 

« Him that wonned into—the land ye ken o’ *—for seven 
lang years, and cama back; then was sent for by the gude 
folk, and never sain mair. Frae him, after many genera- 
tions, came his namesake, Thomas Learmont, your bairn’s 
father. And yet ye daur to tie the cradle wi’ green !” 

The old woman advanced and attempted with her feeble 
Jhands to undo the ill-omened ribbons, when a shadow passing 
the window—for it was twilight—made young Mrs. Lear- 
‘mont start and scream. . 

“Vere a foolish lassie, flitched wi’ ony thing. It’s only 
Daft Simmie o’ the hill at his sangs. Heer till him.” ~~ 

And the old woman, whose superstition seemed only to 

ake her more strong and. fearless—even in these days con- 

essed ghost believers are often bolder than spiritual skep- 
ties, who-deny because they inwardly tremble to admit— 
the old woman grasped her daughter-in-law’s arm and made 
her sit quiet, listening to. the wild, but not unmusical boyish 
voice, singing fragments of a Border ballad ; 


t 


“ High upon Hielands and laigh upon Tay, 

‘ Bonnie George Campbell rade out on a day. 
He saddled, he bridled, and gallant rade he, 
And hame came his gude horse—but never cam;he!’! 


“Ch; gudemither!” cried the young wife at the latter om- 
inous words; and once more she listened for footsteps, or 
horse’s tramp. 

“The gloaming’s unco dark,” Marion whispered: “ the 
three:tops 0” Eildon Hill look like ane 7? the mist. Isna my 
husband lang 0’ comin’ ?” - 

Haud your tongue, Mistress Thomas, ye’re no fit for a 
Border wife. My son shall come and gang as it pleases 
him.” 

“ Aweel, aweel,” again patiently sighed the young crea- 
ture; and played with the ribbons of the yet empty cradle, 
until the voice of Daft Simmie,made her start once more, 

It. was other verses of the same ballad, sung in shrill tones 
just under the window. 


“© Qut cam his mither dear, greeting fu’ sair, 
Out cam his bonnie bride, reiving her hair, 
The meadow lies green, and the corn is unshorn, 
But bonnie George Campbell will never return. 


«He saddled, he bridled, and gallant rade he, 
A. plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee ; 
But hame cam his saddle, all bluidy to see, 
And hame cam his gude horse—but never cam he !” 


Hardly had ceased the song, which in gathering darkness 
sounded almost like an eldrich scream—when, as if in 
strange coincidence, the clatter of a horse’s hoofs came nearer 
and nearer, . 

“Jt’s himsel, it’s himsel!” cried the young wife, as she 
leant out of the window, beneath which the animal appar- 
ently stopped. - . . 

He stopped—the good roan—the last valuable possession 
of the impoverished Learmonts—stopped of his own accord, 
for he was riderless ! 

A wild scream of despair burst from the unfortunate 
Marion, and she was carried into her chamber insensible. 
Ay, even toa mother’s throes. 

Dame Learmont was of the ancient race of Border women, 
fearless as the men; she utered no shriek, even when she 
saw that her son was missing; such things were common 
enough in those days. The descendants of True Thomas 
had changed from svers and rhymers into men of warfare ; 


Ishmaelites, whose hind was against many, and many a J 


hand lifted perpetually against them. The mother guessed 
what had happened—that in some sudden — Learmont 
had been thrown from his horse, wounded or—though even 
her bold spirit quailed at the latter fear—dead. 
“He gaed ower Eildon Hill this morn,” mused she; “and 
at noon there cam by Willie © the Muir, wi’ rdie 
Grahame, Marion’s cousin, that bears her husband nae gude 


counted unlucky to mention the fairies or Fairyland by 
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will. If they hae foughten there'll be bluid on the roaa. 
Pu gang and see.” 

She lott her daughter-in-law’s couch and went near the 
horse, who still stood under the window, shivering in every 
limb, his mouth and flanks white with foam. SBut there 
were on him neither wounds nor blood; his accoutrements 
were not disordered; and except for the overwhelming ter- 
ror that seemed to possess him, there had evidently come no 
harm to the animal. Nay, even the small burdens fastened to 
his back were safe; as well as a Jeathern pouch of money 
that had been thrust under the pommel of the saddle. 

** Geordie Grahame or Willie Muir wadna hae passed this 
by,” ironically said Dame Learmont. “It must beo’ his - 
ain willthat my son stays. Yet’s that no likely, considering 
his puir wife in her trouble; and this being Hogmanay nicht 
too—an.eerié and awsome nicht to be abroad:” ~ ° “ 

As the mistress spoke, some of the farm servants trembled 
and looked over their shoulders, While others examined the 


jhorse’s disordered mane and tail.) . 


“Maybe they hae been riding him—the wee folk. Eh, 
neighbors, look ye here,” whispered ‘one man, showing in 


_|the good roan’s mane the knots which are called elf-locks, 
and are supposed to be plaited by the fairies, who 


often have 
a mind to ride on mortal. coursers: ‘de gacmow 1 

Dame Learmont’s eyes glittered, as if she« felt) more 
pride than dread in the uncanny reputation belonging to her 
family. | 

2: Tvs likely eneuch,” she said mysteriously...‘ The ‘ gude 
neighbors’ will be abroad this nicht, as we a’ .ken;, and..my 
son Thomas bears his great ancestor’s christened name, . It 
is maybe nae mortal wark that keeps him sae. lang, frae 
hame.”. Eg Tare 

“Gude save us! Lord hae mercy upon us!” sried the 
servants in various tones of fright, eyeing their mistress with 
considerable distrust. ) 

But though she evidently had no dislike to bear the credit 
of supernatural powers, still she was not disregardful of all 
human means that could explain the absence of her son. 

She called the farm followers and questioned them closely, 
but none could give any information. 

“‘ Ye see,” the brave old lady added, driven at last. to 
circumstantial evidence, “nae harm can hae befa’en him, 
He wasna fechting, or he wad hae stickit close to Red Roan, 
An’ he hasna been torn fra the saddle, but has lichted doun 
o his ain accord. Na, na, sirs; there was surely ne’er a - 
fray.” . 

Her resolute voice was answered by an idiotic whine be- 
hind the crowd ; and immediately afterward Daft Simmie 
broke out in one of his queer, quavering songs : 

«« There were twa lads fechtin’ on Eildon Hill, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hoodie craw ; 
The tane the tither’s bluid did spill, 
Hot ho, says the hoodie craw.” 

“ There’s meanin’ in it,” whispered the servants. ‘ There’s 
aye a meanin’ in Daft Simmie’s sangs, and he sees sights the 
whilk nane ither folk can see.” 

But the stout-hearted mistress reproved them, and catch- 
iug hold of the dad, tried'to compel him to plain speech. It 
was in vain; Simmie was either too foolish or too wise. Not 
another word could be got out of him, and soon the “ gude- 
mither” was summoned back from her inquiries concerning 
her son to the more imminent peril of his wife. 

It was just betwixt the night and the day, at the precise 
hour which forms the boundary mark of the old and new 
vear, that the child came into the world; a remarkable’ pe- 
riod of birth, being the hour at which, according to tbe su- 
perstitions of many countries, the unseen world of spiritual 
beings are supposed to have most power. At any other time, 
the “auld wives” might have bee struck by this fact; but 
now the whole household was smitten with such deer grief and 
confusion, that no one noted so unimportant an invent as 
the birth of a child to the man whom they were beginni 
to conjecture had been that day murdered. Truly, had it 
been a boy, the unhappy young mother might well have 
christened her new-born “ Ben-ont”—“ the son of my 
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sorrow.” But she had not even the comfort of knowing it 
to be a son, born to avenge his father; it was, as the indig- 
nant Dame Learmont expressed it—* nae lad-bairn: just a 
puir, wee, skirling lassie,” 

It was put into the cradle—where the green ribbons still 
remained—the old grandmother was too busy and excited to 
heed them now. There the poor little morsel of humanity 
lay; while Dame Learmont, now somewhat at. rest 
respecting her duties to mother and child, began to arrange 
a plan for finding out, dead or alive, her lost. son. 

Marion hindered her little, for the poor girl had never re- 
covered her right wits. She lay in a dreamy unconscious- 
ness until the child began to cry out from its little cradle. 
Then her poor white lips found speech. ; 

“Gie me the bairn,” she murmured; “Gie me my 
bairn.” | ; 

It was touching, the emphasis on the “my ”—the first in- 
stinct of possession. I have heard women and mothers say 
that this instinct, dawning at such a time, was the most de- 
licious joy they had. experienced during life. 

“Gie me my bairn,” again wailed the half-unconscious 
Marion; and the child was given to her. 

“Ye needna mak sic a girnin 
muttered the old woman; probably embittered beyond her 
wont by suppressed anxiety concerning her son. “It’s no 
anither Thomas Learmont. It’s only a lassie.” 

Marion took no heed. She lay|with ‘her white fluttering 
fingers pressed near the baby’s face, talking sleepily to 
herself. - ’ mt ee 

“Mither, mither, are ye there ?” “Pree 

“Ay, ay, lass,” answered Dame Learmont; but a mo- 
_ ment’s observation showed her that the sick girl’s thoughts 
were not with her at all. 

““My mither, my ain mither,” continued Marion, feebly ; 

“T ken ye’re thinking 0’ me now, though ye’re lying caula 
under the mools. Ye are glad it isa lass-bairn; and sae am 
I. Yl call it by your ain name; ‘it’s a bonnie name—Alice 
—my bairn Alice.” 
_ There sounded something supernatural in these wander- 
ings of a bewildered mind. The old woman stood aside, 
watching with a vague awe the countenance of her daughter- 
in-law, who seemed talking to the air; and that of the new- 
born babe who lay staring out into vacancy, as young infants 
do; its wide-open eyes wearing that strange tdok which 
seems as if infants saw things which others could not see. 

“Tt’s an uncanny time, and maybe there are uncanny 
things about them baith,” said Dame Learmont to herself, in 
a frightened whisper. 

But before her fear could increase, she was roused by the 
sound of many feet and voices. She looked down into the 
court-yard, and there saw the ople of the farm clustered 
in a group round what, by the light of the lantern, seemed— 
no living man, but a drowned body! 

The mother’s heart, hard; yet still 2 mother’s, recoiled’ at 
the spectacle. She strained her feeble sight; it was well ; 
for now she had strength to see that the dead man was not 


clad like her son.’ 

Yet this might only be a delusion. She had just prudence 
enough not to betray anything to the young mother, who 
now seemed falling into.a doze; she took’ the infant away, 
laid it in the cradle beside the bed, and then hastily went 
out, leaving the door ajar. . 

Now, here, my wise, anti-superstitious reader, I ‘must re- 
quest you to pause. What I am about to tell, you will find 
quite incredible and hard to be understood. I shall not stop 
vo argue with you at all. I shall only say that this, my 
chronicle, is a consistent chronicle of its kind, the like of 
which, stoutly verified by the peasants,may be found in 
Nithsdale, Galloway, and indeed all along the Scottish bor- 
der. I do but revivify in a more complete and connected 
form the fragments of lore attested concerning a race of be- 
ings whose peculiarities may truly be considered to belong 
to pre-historic annals, | 

Marion Learmont was lying quite still, in a state of entire 
exhaustion, which, however, was rather pleasant than other- 


and greeting Ower it,” 


wise, as if a lulling spell had.been cast upon her... Her eyes 
were half-open, and she indistinctly saw the room—a large 
ghostly chamber, dimly lighted by the wood-fire only; for 
her mother-in-law had taken away the lam She was. cer- 
tain that she was awake, for she noticed the several bits of 
furniture—the oaken chair, the sole remnant of worldly gear 
which she herself had brought into the family on her mar- 
riage—the rude table and the curtained top of her baby’s 
cradle. . She even observed the snow lying in a, thin drift 
along the margin of the window-panes, stealing. half-melted 
through, forming a large round globule of water which 
rested on the great Bible that was placed on the window- 
sill. 
Gradually the red embers smouldered into darkness, and 
the shadow, cast. from the door standing ajar, grew. blacker 
and wider. All at once she heard.a. buzzing, whispering, 
and laughing; a noise not loud, but very sweet. ,. Soon. the 

hogtly-looking shadowy corners were full of moving: light. 

t came from faces peeping in at the door. ; Then a troop 
of little creatures entered one after the other, thick and fast, 
until the whole room was full of them. ) 

They seemed at first like very beautiful children.,, But as 
Marion looked again, she saw. they were perfect little men 
and women, exquisitely formed, and gracefully dressed in airy 
robes of all colors—especially green. The youths werearmed 
with quivers made of, bright adders’-skin, .and: arrows of 
reed. The maidens had long. yellow hair, fastened , back 
from their shining brows with combs. of, gold... Many, both 
men and women, had _ their heads: adorned with the. flower 
called fairy-cap, or with white convolvuluses,. Everyone of 
them was fair to look at, but chiefly the first who had 
entered, a lady taller than the rest, who wore a crown either 
of diamcnds or dew-drops; Marion thought that never was 
there a coronet so glittering, lucid and clear, 

The tiny visitors had brought no visible torches, but sume-_. 
how the whole room about them grew light wherever they 
tripped. And they tripped about everywhere, in the mer- 
riest, most fantastic round, continually following the tallest 
lady, who came on more softly and gravely than the rest. 

hen Marion knew that these were elves, and that this. . 
was the Queen of Fairies who had loved and carried away 
her husband’s ancestor, Thomas the Rhymer, of Ercildoun.. 

It was very strange, but though she seemed to guess all 
this as by asort of intuition, she felt not in the least afraid. 
The sight was so dazzling, so delicious ; its glamour changed 
the dark old chamber into a fairy palace. She herself, though 
seemingly without the power or desire of speech, had no sense 
of physical or mental pain—no grief concerning her husband, 
no terror for her child. She lay and listened in a sort of 
spell-bound delight to the little people, as they talked, danced, 
and sang, glittering hither and thither like a swarm of lumin-. 
ous gnats, a he . 

At last the Queen of Fairies, making a large circuit round 
the window to avoid the “‘ big ha’ Bille,” which lay there— 
came and stood beside the baby’s cradle. ae iin cad 

Now, alas ! the young mother knew what her elfin ma- 
jesty was come about. But the knowledge was vain; 
Marion received it in her mind without being terrified in her 
heart. All human feelings or affections seemed to haye 
growncold in the ecstatic delight of the fairy-show. 

“Ivs afine bairn, and a bonnie bairn—very !”. said, in. 
qnite intelligible and most enchanting accents, the lady who. 
had been True Thomas’ love. “The Learmonts have not. 
grown uglier in all these years—that is hundreds of years— 


‘we forgot that we are on earth just now,” she continued, 


sententiously, as ascending gracefully an extempore staircase. 
obediently framed of the arms and legs of fairy-squires, she 
reached the top of the cradle, and sat down right in front 
of the babe’s blue ¢yes—which, however, were fast. closed, 
“What very sleepy thirgs mortal infants are, my ladies,” 
observed her majesty. “I wonder whether she will wake. 
when we get her to Fairyland ?” ee ee ee 
At this some slight pang of maternal dread smote Marion’s 
heart. She tried to cry ‘out, but just then the fairy-lady 
turned upon her her diamond eyes, glittering mat gay, 


4 


which looked as if they never had wept—could weep—or 
had need to weep. Their steely brightness froze up all the 
tears that were ‘pressitig under the eyelids of the mortal 
mothér, born a’ woman, and asa woman made’ to know 
suffering, |” ; 

“ Behold her,” said the fairy, laughing with a sharp, clear, 
bell-like mirth; “she is afraid! She thinks we would harm 
the wee thing! Not we! No, Mistress Thomas Learnmont 
(a finename that, but’ nothing’ like so fine’ as the first man 


who bore it),” and° the°little Jady heaved’ a’ sigh, which} 


seemed so light as ‘to’ bé ofily'’a pause in her mirth:  “ No, 
Mistress" Thomas, T’ll do‘your child ‘no harm; if only for the 
love I béar'to your husbaiid’s' people, especially this great 
ancestor and himself—ha ! ha!” . 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the fairy troop, with a merry 
meaning, and ‘pointed ‘out of the window. There, even 
through the darkness, Marion fancied she saw the white 
wayes of the Tweed foaming and dashing, and the gray mists 
floating almost in human shapes Over the triple summit of 
Kildon Hill, : 

‘€For the love I bear your husband,” continued the Elf- 
queens “*T will even let you see your bairn on her birth- 
night every year for three years, and then once in every 
seven, according as she chooses ; a fair bargain.” ny 

“Avery fair bargain!” chorused the delighted’ little 


: nature in the mother’s heart was stronger than even 
the-glamour that was over her. Though ‘unable to speak, 
she stretohed imploring hands. ‘The blithe troop. only 
mocked her; hovering over‘her bed like a swarm of bees, 
and dinning her ears with their melodions songs. | Once 
she tried to raise herself and get nearer to her sleeping babe, 
but invisible hands, soft and cold, like those of dead 
children, held her back ; and the fairy-lady, sitting upon 
the top of the cradle, Janghed at her, making elfin grim- 
aces which sent all the rest into a titter that rung through 
the room like the sound of the wind through a cluster. of 
waving rushes. . 

‘It’s useless; Marion Learmont; you must just lie still 
and dree your weird; and this ig) not the only weird that 
waits ye. Quick—quick—my le! the gudewife will be 
back boil? P96, 72419. 100 “Shee 

While she spoke the poor mother,saw the elves take up. 
her child, who wakened at once. The.queen looked at her 
with hér great black eyes, and instantly a gleam of strange 
intelligence came into those of the‘hour-born babe.  — 

**She’ll do; she’s a bonnie one; there is not her like in 
all Elfland.  Haste'!—get her ready.” | . 

Instantly two or three motherly-looking. fairies, wearin 
_respectable silken robes and heather-bell Bae tor ane 


rae atisfied. My f Ndr em her Alice,” answered the 
i 


delicious and more mundane—-the sharp, c 
Dame Learm teh 
last. ended, in’ af 
silence, 

1@ moth 
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o’ your husband that is alive, and Geordie Grahame died. 
They twa had a sair_ tussle for ’t, Daft Simmie says, for he 
saw them ; Geordie fell intil the Tweed, and was washit up ~~ 
to our door-stane. But, I doubt not, my ain luddie’s safe ~ 
and awa.” . ~~ 
‘‘Far awa, far awa,” groaned the poor mother, “* And 
my bonnie bairn’s gane too.” “2 
**Ye’re daft or dreaming, Marion. 
soun’ asleep.” ” . temp 
She’ rocked ‘the ‘¢radlé rather roughly, but there was no 
cry or stirriig from within. The little cap lay turned face- 
ward on the pillow; there were the outlines of the form, 
carefully wrapped up so’ as to resemble a sleeping infant. 
But what was’ the grandmothér’s horror when she lifted it 
up and found—no living child, but a piece of wood, rudely .. 
carved into something like humanity, and dressed in the, ~ 
clothes of baby Alice. | shine’ 
**It’s ane of Simmie’s images—he has been at his deil’s ~~ 
wark, and stown away the bairn,” cried.the old woman, as 
frantically she quitted the room to set on foot a search for _ 
the missing child =» ” . 
But whether this supposition was true, or whether, asthe 
grief-stricken mother firmly believed, the fairies had carried 
away her darling, certain it was that all search proved vain, 
ra ‘neither Thomas. Learmont nor little Alice could be 
ound. Ki : 


Here’s the bit thing 


——— 


CHAPTER IL. 


Wuitr, and in long wavy wreaths, lay the snow on 
Fildon Hill. The new year was not an hour old, and yet 
all about the three peaks it was as bright as. day. Many.a 
hardy mountain ram. started in its fold, and trembled to 
hear the silvery ringing of fairy bridles resounding in the 
night ite «..-...w , 

reat sport. was the Fairies’ Raid... On they came—a 
goodly troop, flashing along the highroads, over the hedges 
and thioug the plowed fields ; on elfin nags—black, chest- 
nut, gray—whose hoofs left no mark on the smooth snow, 
Yet what with their prancing and singing and laughing, 
the fairy folk made as much noise as a company of livin 
horsemen, -Butit was like sounds heard in a dream tha 
fade the instant. one, awakens... And many adreamer in 
Melrose. that night heard such sounds, wondering whence 


‘they, came. 


 Heigho !” said the Queen. of Fairies, as she reinedin her 
palfrey at the spot where the triple-peaked hill divides... 


‘‘ Heigho ! for my bonnie green, wood; where I. met True. ;, 
Hardly wonld I know the 


Thomas ! a lage down. eat ta RO He 
upper world again, Very provoking ! that people will plow 
tg “till, pe _ turn.waste-lands punpmi ctf ot MEF 
bool ZRneh PURM A they are, do, they not, Counselor 
CEDIG. F iricts cored bent a ree BE i vd tadv pi 
This was addressed to the water-sprité of that name, an 
ugly creature, half-man, half-brute,, who had crept out of 
the shallows be tig mead ta fawn at her majesty’s feet... 
‘“Ay, ay,” he answered; ,“‘and for, my. abe if folk AFER 
rowing so prudent and clever, buil ing bridges an 
et a living soul to drown.” ddude 
Ha. bat toane ‘the queen. ‘‘ But, good Kel ie, 
have you. kept safe thetreasure I lent you—the yonth that 


_|slew his fellow in, an, evil. fray, and so feil into the fairies’ 


power?” 
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.. of this, the sole shadow on their perpetual joys—the tribute 

of one of their number exacted by the Archfiend every seven 

ars. 

-.. But the pause was only momentary; for the elfin-race 
have an existence entirely soulless, free from human grief, 
affection or fear. Soon again were the silver bridles ringing 

_merrily up the white hill-side. \ 

‘‘Where is my changeling ?, Where is the child?” cried 
the. queen, suddenly stopping. iia es 

“‘Here, gracious, majesty. A. weary burden. it is, too; 
human babies are so helpless and fat.” ; 

And a fairy lady.toiled up, bearing before’ her on.a pal- 

-; frey the unlucky infant, who lay-pale, cold and half-dead— 

a weight perfectly enormous for the elfin-steed to bear. 

>. .\*‘Kanitha, guardian of jthe fairy youth, your salary shall 

be increased to four golden. rods a year if you do your duty 

by my small friend here. . What, ho! Alice, open your eyes.” 

».... The queen, dismounting, amused herself with poking her 
dainty fingers under the pale eyelids of the mortal babe, 

and playing with its frozen limbs, white, as’ the snow on 

which they, lay. 

, ‘‘Madam,” observed a sage elf-lady, ‘‘it is a fact scarce 
worth bringing under your highness’s notice; but neverthe- 
less true, that earthly mothers are as foolish as to pay atten- 
tion to their babes, swaddling them warmly, hugging them 
in their arms, and giving them nourishment from their own 

> breast. We never think. of such, trouble. in, Fairyland. 

_Nevertheless, unless something is done for this. babe, your 

majesty willbe disappointed in your sport, for the little 
thing. will slip away in that curious fashion which mortals 
call dying. 1t’s a trick they have.” 

‘< How very unpleasant,” said the queen... But she had 
not time for more, when suddenly the chanticleer of ‘some 
honest. Tweedside farmer began to cry aloud; and far down 
Melrose village appeared dim. lights creeping about like 

_ glow-worms. The world—the hard-working, patient, much 

: Spdusings yet happy world, was waking again to its New 

ear. 

We must. begone, elves; we must begone!” Snatching 

- wee Alice in. her own regal arms, the Queen of Fairies 
stamped once, twice, thrice. Immediately the hill side was 

. Cloven, and a dark gate opened itself before her. Thither 

. she passed with all her train.. The earth closed behind them 
—leaving not a trace along the mountain heather, not a 

~ footstep in'the snow. 

~. But far—far through the underground passage went the 

~ merry elves, up and down, along and across; past valleys, 

- plains, and mountains; through black and thundering riv- 

_ ers, py smooth Jakes, and over seas, The little babe in its 
deathly stupor saw nothing of this: it lay immovable—its 

eves sealed, until at last they opened on a green bank in 

Fairyland—Fairyland, which was like earth in its gayest 

aspects; a region of perpetual unvaried pleasure; a clime 

where there was neither summer or winter: a day which 

_ knew neitber noon nor ‘night; a sky in which was! never 

~ Seeneither sun or cloud. | So live the fair people; an inter- 
mediate race, created for neither earth, heaven, or hell. 

_ Alice Learmont came to life again there. The little 
limbs, stretched themselves out, the eyes opened, and the 
,first sound she uttered was that with which we mortals 

_ enter into the world, and which we must. utter at intervals, 

until we cease to suffer and to breathe together—a cry of. 

-pain and anguish. sie sii 

_. It. was quite new to fairy ears. All the little people 
stopped theirs, and bounded about in disquiet, doubtless 

eaiciiaia their mistress had brought a most unpleasant ele- 

“ment into the elfin society. And when the unhappy change- 
ling rolled its heavy head about, and: helplessly stirred its 
fingers, they began to mock and sport with it, as being a 

o@reation so very much inferior to themselves... 

‘This will not do,” said her elfin majesty, with re ed 

off Ishad another: intent on entering the door which Dame 

Learmont so kindly left ajarfor me. I wished a babe; new- 
‘born, unebriste who might receive with our teaching: 
something of the elfin nature, and so be content always to 


stay in Fairyland; for”—and her majesty shrugged her fair 
round shoulders, beautiful, though laden with gossamer 
wing-like appendages that might have been considered un- 
becoming in a mortal—‘for itis a curious and altogether 
unaccountable fact that these human folk are never. satis- 
fied; and even my True Thomas has‘a hankering after the 
troubles of earth sometimes. As for his descendantthis 
wee lady’s father—I vow I shall be scarcelyuble to keep him 
a year of his own free-will. 

‘Oh! oh!” exclaimed the sympathetic elves, in token of 
their wonder and indignation. | | 

* Now, my subjects, see what I intend to do; we’ll turn 
this coarse bit:of humanity into a creature something like 
ourselves, Behold!” 

She touched the infant’s head with the scepter, a/ silver 
lily—and soon the inanimate, meaningless form grew into 
the beauty of sense and consciousness. The eyes became 
quickened to distinguish objects, the lips seemed perfecting 
themselves into speech. It was the face of a grown person, 
or of a child prematurely wise. gi 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the elf; she seemed to do nothing 
except laugh. ‘ But we must have a body to match.” 

She passed her hand down the weak, shapeless limbs, and 
they..expanded into delicate form. The little girl stood i 
right on her feet, a tiny, old-fashioned figure—less beautiful 
than the elves, for, though fair enough, she was. no fairer 
than she would have been had she grown up as Alice Lear- 
mont of Tweedside ;—a miniature woman, but, as her expres- 
sion showed, gifted with little more than the understanding 
ot a child. ‘ 

“Well, my changeling, how do you feel? what do you 
want ?” i. 

“I’m hungry,” said the little mortal.» 

“Eh ! she’s a low born lassie after all,” cried the Queen of 
Fairies, turning up her roseleaf of a chin; “take her away, 
and feed her with milk from the fairy cows. I must go - 
and see after my grown mortal, my braw young Thomas Lear- 
mont.” 

A fairy life they led in Fairyland, where a day  length- 
ened out to the pleasures of a year, and a year glided past as 
easily and happily.as a single day. Alice Learmont was as 
one of them; sprung at once from babyhood to maturity—at 
least the only maturity the fairies ever knew; for their exist- 
ence was like that. of perpetual childhood, without its 
sorrows. They suffered not, because to feel is to suffer, and 
they never felt; all their life was sport, and all their sport 
was unreal glamour. . Nevertheless, they were merry elves, 
and the little child. who would else have spent its first year 
of babyhood sleeping on its mother’s breast, was the very 
cynosure of all elfin eyes. ; 

“So you seem satisfied enough with yourself, my little — 
Princess Royal of Fairyland,” said Kanitha, the fairy peda- 
gogue-ess. “You have looked at your large image long 
enough in that. stream. ae you are growing quite a 
coarse child of earth, and very like your mother.” 

“ What is a mother ?” 

“ A thing, my little lady, to be all that I am to you—in 
the way of feeding and rearing you.. But you will see for 
yourself to-morrow, for it is your birthday, and our merry 
mistress will send you home for an hour.” 

Alice began to cry. . : ‘i 

Now crying was an origimal and hereditary accomplish- 
ment which the little mortal had, and which was quite un- 
known in Fairyland. , ; 

Whenever she set up a wail—which she did in true bab 
fashion—the elves immediately stopped their ears poe 
skipped away. ; Po 

herefore, before the changeling had screamed for a min- 
ute, she found herself lying alon? amid the remnants of the 
feast and the musical instruments of the dancers. iy 
: Evewa vocal concert, that was being carried on ina large 
water-lily leaf, had ceased ; the performers, six aquatic elves 
and.their tutor, an ancient frog, having dived under the 
bulrushes,; in agony at being outdone in their own profession 
by f.mere amateur, 
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Alice lay and sobbed—it might have been until evening ;| sae light o’ heart beside your puir father, nor when ye are 


bat there is no twilight in Fairyland—no dawn, nor close ot 
day; ali is one unvaried brightness—a_ changeless: song—a 


As the child lay pulling: the | daisies+that, as she pulled 
them, ‘sprouted, again—trying in how musical tones she could 
cry, there fell across her a dark shade. 

Now the elves: are:small and have no shadow, therefore 
(Ris stranger could not have been of their race. And when 


he spoke 1t was not in the speech. of Fairyland, but with an 


aecent quite new to Alice. Yet it thrilledher with an in- 
stinct of pleasure. | 

“ Wherefore greet ye, Alice Learmont ?. Hae ye ony sor- 
row. 

“ What is sorrow ?—I donot know. I’m crying to amuse 
myself,” answered the little creature,'as she looked boldly 
up at her questioner. 

He was a tall man—past middle age—of grand and stately 
mien. . His lips, close set, seemed as if they rarely opened ; 
for it was on them that the kisses of the Fairy Queen had 
left the wondrous spell that they could utter nothing but 
truth. He was the wondrous Seer—the Prophet who 
never foretold falsely—the Bard before his age—Thomas of 
Ercildoun. 

Many generations had passed, since, following the mys- 
terious hart and hind which came as his summoners, True 
Thomas had vanished from earth ; and yet he still abode in 
Elfiand, with the same aspect: that he had worn when dwell- 
ing at Ercildoun and walking on Eildon Hill. 

“Did ye ‘never hear tell 0’ sorrow, Alice? Then, the 
Learmonts o’ this day are aye happier than in my’time. 
But I mind that ye are a new-born wean, just snatched frae 
mither’s breast.. Ye'’ll gane back to earth the morn!” 

‘His voice was pensive, and the light of his eye sad; but 
Alice gamboled about, as unheeding as a young fawn of the 
wilderness. 

It was the hour when all grew quiet and lonely in Fairy- 
land—for the elfin people were abroad working their merry 
wiles on the midnigh’ earth. At that time Alice was always 
ased to fold up her little limbs and go to sleep like a flower 
—for only flowers slept in Elfland. Thus drooped she, re- 

ardless of the presence of the stranger, and indifferent to 
ie anxious speech. He watched her a long time. silently, 
and then. tried to arouse her. 

“ Waken, Alice Learmont! it’s brief time that I hae for 
speech wi’ the youngest 0’ my race. Tell me, bairn, how 
thing are in my ain countrie? Rins the Tweed clear as ever, 
and does the sun glint as red ower bonnie Melrose ?” 

He sighed, but Alice only laughed. “TI know little about 
%, old man; will you leave me tosleep ?” 

Sleep ?” said he, “Sleep?—when ye are gaun hame to 


your mither, and your father lies sae near that-ye might hear 


the soun’ 0’ his breathing—every breath a sigh! Lassie, 


_tassie, look ye here ?” 


He lifted the ¢hild in his arms, and. carried her tooa river 
side. . There bedded in the weeds and rushes, lay a stalwart 
form, deathlike, yet alive. Water efts and bright-timted 
fishes were sporting over the large: linihs; blue forget-me- 
nots grew up and twisted themselves in natural garlands 
among the yellow hair... The decaying garments were drop- 
ping off from the manly chest, which yet, heaved in regular 
suspirations. Hé whothus lay motionless, yet living; bound 
by elfin spell, was the younger Thomas Learmont. 

«Pm wae tosee ye, my son,” softly said the Rhymer. 
“Why will,ye gainsay them that it’s vain to gainsay ?—It’s 
no hard to live here in Elfland.” . | 

‘The youth turned and muttered as if in sleep—“I canna 
Joe strange: women, and I wad fain gang hame to my wife 
Marion.” 

Thomas of Ercildoun’ satidown and covered his face with 
his\robe; in sorrow, perhaps even in shame. 

Meanwhile the sportive infant leaped from him, and pad- 
dling among ‘the: rushes, climbed up and sat astride on the 
form of the: spell-numbed man, crowing aloud with glee. 

“Alice, the ‘gude neighbors’? hae made ye like them- 
elves,” said the old Seer, mournfully, “Else ye wadna be 


sune to be creeping to your mither’s breast.” 

“Ts that’ as plessant as playimg among the flowers, or 
dancing in the grand: halls here ?” ‘cried the little changeling, 
making queer grimaces, and comporting herself in all things 
like ‘axsoulless elf. The Rhymer lifted his voice in anger, 
when a low murmur of reproach arose’ from the younger 
Thomas. 

“It’s just a puir bit wean, a twalmonth auld! Alice, gang 
back to your mithér, and then she'll mind 0’ me.” 

The little child paused a minute, as if some natural in- 
stinct, awakened by her jather’s voice, were at work within 
her. But soon she relapsed inte her gambols, and then, 
pausing to listen, clapped her baby hands. 

“They are coming--the beautiful elves. 
man, away to my playmates.” 

Thomas the Khymer looked up. There were clouds of 
dust, and behind them a gallant company—the same that in 
the days of his youth he had seen pass along the greenwood 
side. It was, he knew, daybreak on earth, and the “good 
neighbors”? were speeding back to Fairyland. He stole 
away from his descendant, in alarm and shame, lest his com- 
passion should work him ill; and went forth to meet his elfin 
mistress, for whose sake he had forsaken earth and all ite 
ties for evermore, 


Tm away, old - 


CHAPTER, IIT. 


I rELL ye, gudemither, it was nace dream. I saw her—I 
felt her—my bonnie doo—my sweet lassie—m y ain bairn ! 
She was wi’ me this ae nicht—ay, i’ these arms.’ 

So sobbed out Marion Learmont, as she sat in breathless 
sorrow beside her wheel, by which she and her husband’a 
mother earned their daily bread—two desolate women. 

“The Lord keep ye in your wits, dochter, and forgie ye 
sic fancies!’ Puir lassie, ye’re a widow and childless, like my 
ain sel. For it’s ower certain that your gudeman was 
drowned in the Tweed--and Daft Simmie--de’il take him 
has atown awa’ your bairn. Ye7ll ne’er see tane nof tither 
mair.” 

“ Gudemither, I will!” said the girl solemnly. “ There’s 
mony 2» ane brought back frae the wee folk; and my bairn’s 
alive, for I hae seen her not four hours syne.” 

The old woman shook her head, but there was something 
so earnest in Marion’s manner. that she seemed rather less 
incredulous. | 

‘“‘'Tell a’ the truth, lassie. It’ll do nae harm.” 

“It was? the mirk o’ night, just: afore moonrise; I wauk- 
ened, sabbin’ because 0’ a dream I had, that my puir bairn 
wis sleeping at my side;—and I felt a wee bit cheek, saft 
and warm, creepin’—creepin’ till me! It was a wean, gude- 
mither! It was my Alice!” 

“Gude guide us!” 

** She lay here at my breast, wi’ her sweet lips close, and 
drank, and drank—or it seemed sae. I tell ye, this ae nicht 
[ hae gi'en:mither’s milk to my dear bairn.” 

“Itsw the wark o’ the EvilAne,” whispered Dame Lear- 
mont. “ But, Marion, lass in what form gaed she awa? In 
a flash o’ fire, nae doubt?” ‘ 

“Ye speak ill, gudemither” cried the young Creature, 
tried past her apie “It’s nae deil’s wark—it’s the wee 
folk that hae changed my bairn, as I tell’t ye.” 

The old woman shook her head with incredulous pity. 
She did not like that any who were’not strictly of the Lear- 
mont blood should attain to the honors of fairy intercourse, 
Still; as Mistress Thomas ‘persisted, she grew more acquies- 
cent. ; . 

“Maybe, Marion; but then the bairn could be naething 
but a wee deil—a changeling.” 

*“T tell ye she was my ain bairn.” 

“The new-born waen ye scarce set e’en on ?” 

“Na, na; butya bonnie lassie—a twalmonth auld, as she 
wad be this day? » 

“ Ance mair,” said Dame Learmont, mysteriously, “ anoe 
mair, I ask—how did she gang?” ead 

“J dinna ken,” sobbed Marion. | 


~ 
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and she slippit awa’ frae my arms like a snaw-wreath, and 
was gane. Waers me for my bonnie, bonnie bairn !” 

Thus sorrowed the forsaken mother, more, perhaps, as a 
mother ‘than a wife; for certainty, the slayer of hope is 
oftentimes the healer of despair—and she, as well as the 
whole country side, believed that Thomas Learmont had 
been drowned in the Tweed and washed out to sea. But 
nothing ever shook Marion in her statement that she had 
seen her babe carried away by fairies. And when the 
strange story, which she told on the first anniversary after 
her loss, was repeated the next year and the next, people 
began to look on her with awe and respect, not unmingled 
with a sort of dread. 

On the third New Year’s eve the young widow—as she 
believed herself to be—was sitting in the large room which, 
in the days of the Learmonts, had been the well-furnished 
farmer’s kitchen. It was now desolate enough, for the two 
women—relics of the last two of the race—were very poor. 
On this winter night, Dame Learmont, sick and ailing, had 
been taken to the charity of some far-away kin; but Marion 
refused to quit her home. There she sat, heavily turning 
‘her wheel by the light of one half-burnt fagot, shivering 
with cold, listening to the howling of wind and rain; or, 

rhaps—so strangely thrillod was her mother’s heart— 
istening for some other sound which she hoped would come. 

“T winna try to sleep,” she said to herself. “Dl bide, 
and see what this year brings.” 

So she sat and. hearkened, but heard nothing save the bur- 
ring of her wheel and the noise of the storm without, until 
between twelve and one, the hour that marked the boundary 
of the old'and new year. Then, ina pause of the rain, Ma- 
rion fancied she heard a faint knock at the door. 

“Come ben,” she said, thinking it was a neighbor belated, 
and sorrowful that the hour of her accustomed joy had 
passed by. . 

“T cannot come ben, unless ye open to me.” 

_ It was a child’s voice; yet at once sharper and sweeter 
than a child’s. Could it come from these soft, but always 
dumb lips, that had clnng to her bosom yearly at this 
time ? : 

Trembling, Marion tottered across the room and unlatched 
the door, There in the bleak night stood a little shivering 
child, dressed in a tattered cloak, with its arms all bare and 
drenched with rain. Alas! it did not look like her fairy 
ehild ; but, nevertheless, the kind woman drew it in. 

~““ Puir wee lassie, what’ gars ye stay out sae late? He 
ye nae minnie at hame? What for do ye greet sae sair?” 

But the child made no answer, for no sooner had she heen 
lifted over the threshold than her crying was changed into 
a shout of laughter. The old rags dropped from her, and 
she stood in the center of the dark, miserable room, a lovely 
three years’ child, dressed in the shining robes of Fairy- 
land, 

“lVvs my bairn, it’s my bairn,” cried the mother, as re- 
gardless of the wondrous glitter and supernatural aspect of 
the visitor, she ran to clasp her. But.-the little thing flitted 
from her and escaped. 

“Are ye nomyain? Will ye no come to me ?” sobbed 
Marion, in agony. But Alice only laughed the more, and 

amboled about the house without noticing her. 

“ Alice, Alice,” shrieked the mother, following. 

“ Ay, ’m Alice. What do you want ?” 

This was ail the child said, and continued her play. But 
the mother had at length heard the sound of her daughter’s 
voice. The little one had even for the first time answered 
to the name “ Alice.” It was joy enough, and too much; 
Marion Learmont fell on her knees, and weeping, thanked 
God. 

While she murmured her prayer, the changeling’s wild 
sports and laughter were momentarily hushed ; and a faint, 
sweet shadow of earth stole over the elfin brightness of her 
countenance. She came up softly, and said : 

“What are you doing that for ?” 

“For thankfu’ joy, that He may bless ye and save ye, my 
bairn,” cried Marion, ceasing her prayer in the delight of 
embracing her child, 
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But no sooner had she risen from her knees, and tried b 
tender force to hold her darling fast, than Alice slip 
away, and laughed, and mocked, and played strange, eifish 
antics, even until the mother’s seif was terrified. She be- 
gan to weep, not now for joy, but for very sorrow. The 
changeling only jested the more. 

“How dull and queer you seem, big, dark-looking woman 
of earth! and what coarse clothes you wear, and what an 
ugly place this is!’ Where are your pretty gold tables, and 
shining clothes, and beautiful dancing-halls ?” 

“T hae nane, iy bairn; I am but a puir woman, that live 
my lane in poortith and care. But I wadna grieve, gin I 
had but ye, my dochter !” . 

And once more Marion tried to draw to her arms the 
bright being who looked like a child and spoke like a deni- 
zen. of fairyland. For a minute or two Alice stayed, seem- 
ingly amused by the novelty of caresses. 

“ What are you doing to me?” she cried. 

“JT haud ye fast, my darling; and I gie ye ae kiss, and 
anither — and anither,” answered the mother, fearlessly 
pressing her lips to the soft hair that was bound with the 
garlands and redolent of the perfumes of Elfland, TI loe ye, 
my bairn; I loe ye!” 

“What does that mean ?” | 

“Do ye no ken? Did ye never hear o’ love in Fairyland? 
Oh, then come hame, Alice; come hame!” sighed the 
mother, in passionate entreaty. But perpetually the bright 
creature escaped her clasp. 

For an hour, which seemed a moment, yet an age, Marion 
Learmont, watched the gambo!s of her elfin child flitting 
about the desolate house. Awe-struck, she crouched beside 
where the fire had been, and heard strange shouts of 
invisible laughter echoing, Alice and mocking herself. At 
last, the house seemed to grow stiller, and Marion felt a 
drowsy oppression creeping over her. ‘The changeling, too, 
as if tired out with play like a mortal child, had laid herself 
down, and suffered the mother to fold her in her arms. 
Thus secure, Marion yielded to irresistible weariness and 
fell asleep. 

In the cold dawn she woke, but it was to stretch out her 
empty arms and moan, The child was gone. All over the 
house was silence, solitude, and gloom, Only, ee 3 in 
her brain was a sort of musical rhyme, which seemed like a 
tune heard in dreams of just in the act of waking, and re- 
membered afterward. It had little connected meaning ; yet 
still the mere words clung tenaciously to her memory; 


. ‘Prayer o’ faith is an arm o’ airn ; 
—Whilk will ye hae, spouse or bairn?” 

While amid her frantic lamentations the wife of Thomas 
Learmont paused to think over this rhyme, the first ray of 
daylight glinted into the room and rested on a relic belong- 
ing to her husband’s family. 

It was a portrait blackened with smoke and age, yet now 
the face seemed to grow defined, even life-like. 

She could have fancied that the eyes turned toward her 
with a human expression of pity and gentle sadness. And 
she shuddered, remembering what awful tales were told of 
that picture, the portrait of her husband’s wondrous ances- 
tor, Thomas the Rhymer. ; 

She closed her eyes in terror, nor opened them again till, 
in broad daylight, she saw it was only a picture on the 
wall. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


Far up the Eildon Hill there were footmarks in the New 
Year snow: small light traces, as if some poor barefooted 
child had been there wandering through the night. But 
when the marks reached the Eildon Tree, they vanished 
suddenly and were no more seen. poe tae 

The mortal child was once more in her home in Fairyland. 
She awoke, as if out of asleep or trance, and found herself 
lying on the green sward, in the warm light of that sunless 
days She stretched her limbs with delight, and drank in 
the pleasant air. 


~~ 


_ dise wad keep my saul. 
“my son, your ill deed maun be punished; yet for a’ that, ye 
sall gang back safe to bonnie Melrose and li 
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“Oh! tliis is happy,” she said, and began once more to 


revel among the flowers, 


She was alone, but that mattered little in Elfland, where 
all sought their own pleasure, and such a thing as sympathy 
was unknown. It troubled her when she saw coming over 
the valley toward her that tall shadow, grave and pale, who 


ever met her after her yearly visits to earth. 


Alice tried to escape, and hid herself among the willows of 
‘the stream ; but her Jaugh betrayed her, when, looking down, 
she saw a brave sight and a merry—at least, so the elf-child 


* thought. 


There was the figure of a srell-bound man, the sport of all 
Fairyland for three years. He had half broken from his 


“enchantment, and lifted himself out of the water ; his long 
“yellow hair and beard flowed down upon his breast, mingled 


“with rushes and water-reeds; his eyes were still closed, but 
his face, unlike that of a drowned man, was bright, ruddy 
and lighted with hope. Nevertheless tears quivered in the 


‘heavy lashes as the child approached. 


“Wherefore grieve ye, my son?” said Thomas thi 
Rhymer, as with slow footsteps he followed Alice to the 
riverside. 

“T see wee feet near me, the feet that are yet white frae 
the snaw of Eildon Hill” 

“ And why listen ye to ilka sound, my son ?” 

“T hear a blithe voice ahint me, the voice that spak wi’ 
her yestreen. Oh, Marion, Marion !” 

The tones died away ina wail as the young borderer’s 


head sank upon his breast. 


True Thomas gazed upon his descendant, and the pensive 
repose of his own features were overshadowed. 

**Gin I had been like ye, a leal lover and faithfu’ spouse, I 
hadna wonne into Fairyland. My puir bodie wad be lying 
saft aneath the Tovver o’ Ercildoun, and the saints in para- 
But what’s duneis dune, Even ye, 


in poortith and toil. For, as I hae foretold lang syne— 


‘The hare sall hirple on my hearth-stane, . 
There'll ne’er be a Laird 0’ Learmont again.’” 


So spoke he, with a grave sweetness becoming the lips 


‘that, never lied. At his words, strong shudders convulsed 
‘thé frame of Thomas Learmort. 


“Oh, it’s hame that I wad be; hame, hame !” he moaned ; 
‘and his moaning went up to the pale sky, and his trembling 
shook the glassy waters of Elfland. 


ve happy, though | 
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rode she on, her palfrey’s bells, ringing at every, stepy a 
mingling of silver bells and silver laughter. . Lightsome and 
heartless was the glitter of her eyes, and gayly swept. she 
the Rhymer by, like the changed goddess of many a young 
bard’s worship. me 

He followed her with aspect thoughtful indeed, but not 
love-lorn: he had no more lifes of earth to peril for a moment 
of passion, Slow and grave was his step as he entered the 
elfin ring. 

“Ha! my True Thomas, hither you come at last :.is it 
for news of the bonnie banks of Tweed and the gray tower 
of Ercildoun, where the white owl sits beside the ‘ hoodie 
craw?’ Would my bold Thomas wend thither again ?” 

““ Never mair, never. mair!” sighed he: But I wad fain’ 
hae speech wi’ ye, my ladye and my queen.” 

“Say on, only sigh no more, it. torments my merry elves. 
And we have been having a blithesome raid, up and down 
in the snow; scaring and leading astray folk that have beem 
abroad keeping their New Year; ha! ha! 

: ‘Lord what fools these mortals be !’ 
as. sings a young English poet, whom I would say for sure 
had been in Fairyland, only he paints me so little after re- 
ceived tradition, and so much out of his own fancy, that I 
hardly know my own likeness. Eh, my elves ! shall we send 
home our ancient Rhymer, and go to Avon’s banks to steal 
sweet Will ?” 

“Ye. sport and jest, my ladye and love,” said. True 
Thomas, sadly; “ye heed not that the year’s begun—the 
seventh year. When it’s second morn appears, ye’ll see the 
Evil Ane wend up that sloping road to claim the teind to - 
hell.” 

Terror—the sole terror they knew—seized the fairy folk ; 
the dances ceased, and the gitterns and lyres, falling from 
elfin-hands, began to wail of their own accord. 

“ Who fears ?” said the. Queen. “Let the teind be paid ! 
I have a fine stout mortal fattening under Kelpie’s hands, in 
the river near. “ Ha, ha! my young Thomas Learmont will 
serve. my turn well.” 

“Nae harm can touch the lad,” answered the Rhymier, 
sternly, “ He has a wife at hame wha prays for him nicht 
and day, to Ane that here we maunna. name, I foresee 
fet this same year a mortal will be won away frae Elf 

and.” 

“You grow bold in speech, my knight of old !” 

“JT speak wi’ the lips that canna Jee,” . 

The queen looked as abashed and angry as it was possible 


Alice crept away, as if she feared or disliked the sight of| for,a fairy to look. “I marvel, True Thomas, that your vision 


emotion, a thing to her unknown. She went merrily to 
-watch beside the golden gates ofthe enchanted vale until 
the fairy train returned. 
Thomas the Rhymer watched too. His harp lay at his 
feet—the same harp which had echoed in the Tower of Ercil- 
doun;, sometimes he touched a chord or two, chanting 
fragments of his ‘own poem of “Sir Tristram,” once so re- 
nowned, the very name of which is now scarce remembered 
along -Tweedside. As he sang, his face shone with the 
calm and solemn beauty of middle age, which two centu- 
ries had lett unchanged; only that over all was a vague 
sadness and unrest which came at times, when earthly 
memories marred the even tenor of his elfin joys. 
. \Hehad not long sat waiting, when from afar was heard 
the bridle-ringing that heralded the Queen of Fairies and 
her court. True Thomas laid down his harp and smiled. 

“ Ah,” he said musingly ; “tis a sweet sound; I mind it 
weel. Bhthely sung the mavis on Huntley Bank ; the grass 
was saft and green, and the gowans wat !wi? dew. Oh, but 
iye Were a May meet for a young man’s love, my bonnie El- 

Queen!” | | 
F , Bo, spoke he, and beheld afar the gallant train. In the 
midst of it, riding on her dapple gray palfrey, all in her 
Sreen kirtle-set. with beryl stone, he saw the lady of his love 
sTyeven as she appeared ‘to him the first time out of the 


srephnons by the hill side; and his grave eye kindled ike} pering o» ines + aesidoekm ia] . 
rhs hs |. “There’s. the,man. with the. bonnie yellow hair maning 


f He baa peas poet atthe memory of youthful, dreams. 
e fairy lady was not given to dreaming. Merrily: 
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extends no further, and that, though you are grown old and 
ill-favored with two centuries of life, you do not see your 
noble self wending that fated road.” ) 

And she pointed to a downward slope blackening in the 
distance, from which all the elves turned their eyes, for they 
knew it was the gate ot hell. 

On the other hand rose the thin cloudland of Paradise ! 
while between bcth, like glistening fantastic towers, with 
fair landscapes between, was seen the land of Faery, 

The Rhymer gazed around and turned to his mistress. 

“Do ye. mind, my queen, the day ye laid my head on your 
knee and showed me thae three sights? For your Juye I 
wonned frae earth, and I hae tint heaven ; but hell will ne’er 
open her mouth for me. I maun bide here in Faery.forever 
mair, ) 

“And grieve you at that, True Thomas?” smiled the - 
winning elf, assuming the aspect, by which she once wiled the 
youth away from Huntley Bank. pas 

“T grieve not,” murmured he, while his eyes ‘glittered 
with a passion befcre which the mirth of Fairyland, sank 
spiritless and tame ; I wad dree it ower and ower for siccan 
joy !—” ; 

‘ ‘He sank kneeling at his lady’s feet, and for a brief space 
thought of earth no more. te 

But soon there came ‘flitting near him. little Alice, whis- 


out: ‘Hame, hame;’’and it frights my butterflies in the 
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meadow—my bright fishes in the stream. I cannot sleep 
or play for listening. Entreat our mistress to send him 
*hame.’ ” yi 

So True Thomas changed from elfin wooing to entreaties 
for his descendant. 

“Qh, the trouble you mortals give me!” cried the Queen 
of Fairies: .‘There. are too many of you here: you will 
produce quite'a revolution in our government. But for all 
that I cannot let my handsome prisoner go. _ He began an 
evil fray and fell. into the Tweed, hard fighting, he and his 
adversary together. The tide swept Geordie Graham down 
while I stood by and laughed; for 1 knew that the other was 
mine.” 

“ But no for aye. It’s lang syne, yet Marion Learmont’s 
saut tears fa’. She prays; aad there’s Ane that: will hear. 
Send the young man’ back to earth, my gentle elfin queen.” 

“Ay, and then give back my fair changeling, too ?—impos- 
sible? One or the other I must keep. So lie thee down, 
True Thomas, at my feet, and let us hearken to wee Alice’s 
son 8,” 

But wee Alice, standing by, looked half-thoughtful 
still. : 

“The man is moaning yet. He wearies me. 
back to earth, and keep me in his stead always.” 

The Rhymer smiled, with the glad sense of a poet who 
beholds that noblest sight—a generous deed. 

“My bairn—the dear earth blude is in ye yet: ye wad 
tine a’, and win. your father !” 

“ Father,” repeated the child, carelessly ; “it is a strange 
word—I know it not. And what is earthto me? I spent 
& weary night last night, wandering there over the snow 
and brier. I would rather stay in Fairyland.” 

“ But ye gaed hame, my bairn—hame to sweet. Melrose ? 
ye sat by the ingle-side that was your, father’s? ye ae 
close to your mither’s knee ?” eagerly cried Thomas of Er- 
cildoun, 

“Tt was a gloomy place, dark and cold. There was a 
woman there, doleful to see. She never smiled, or danced, 
or sung, but only wept. It wearied me. I would rather 
stay in Fairyland.” 

“Then stay, my merry changeling,” cried the delighted 
queen. ‘“* Not-an elfin my kingdom shall. live so blithely 
as you. By. all means stay.” 

* For seven years, nae mair,” said, the Rhymer, earnestly. 
“My ladye and queen, ye hae me by my ain will, for that I 
first, sought your luve, and not, ye mine. Ay, and again I 
were fu’ fain to tine my saul for your beauty’s sake, But 
ilk ither mortal man, woman,.or wean, ye may keep: seven 
-year, and nae mair,” 

“ My true Thomas, your earth-born honesty is very incon- 
venient in Fairyland, . Nevertheless, away with the burly 
Border Squire; and come my bright Alice, and my light- 
some elves, let us to our sports again,” 


Let him go 


That night, when the lights were out in all Melrose, and 
the new moon shone dimly on. the snow—when the young 
Marion sat weeping by her fireless hearth, where even the 
cricket’s song had ceased in the cold.and silence—there came 
a step on the threshold—a. voice in the darkness—a strong, 
close, passionate clasp, that he felt, yet saw not, But when 
the moonlight winter’ palely in, she knew the noble. hight 
the broad stalwart breast, the yellow hair. It was the dea 
alive—the lost found. ; 

Yet. even on that joyful night, when marvels hardly 
seemed to be such, since love was ready unquestioning to 
receive all, many atime Marion would droop tearful on his 

ck, sighing out: < 
gat and ! our bairn, our bairn !” 


CHAPTER, V. . 


Come ben, come ben, my bairnies a?!” softly cried a 
mother—not a young mother now—as she stood by the 
ingleside and ‘threw on a fresh fagot, which ‘merrily lighted 
up the dusk of the winter night. . 


— 


An old woman, bent and withered, cowered over the blaze, 
and childishly watched it glittering between the joints of her 
skeleton fingers, roe Sy 

“Tt’s a rare fire, Marion,” mumbled she; “ we hae na had. 
the like o’t for mony a New Year. 
fine !” ; 

“Aweel, gudemither, gin ye’re content!” answered Mis- 
tress Learmont, half sorrowfully.. “ Yet, ’'se warrant it has. 
been ‘ muckle siler and muckle dule’ sin the day the gude- 
man was awa’ toserve the queen in Edinburgh, Eh! cal- 
lants, I fear me ye’ll no see your daddy this braw New 
Year.” . 

So she said to the two sturdy bare-legged laddies that 
came from the next room, toddling to the welcome fire, A 
third—the eldest apparently, entered from without doors, 
bringing in plenty of snow upon his shoeless feet and flaxen 
hair.” For he, too, was a “ yellow-haired laddie,” a true son 
of the Learmont race. He was his father’s. very image; a 
great fellow, whose bulk almost belied the round, innocent 

ace of six years old. The other two were tat, sunburnt, 
roly-poly creatures—twins. The last born, a delicate look- 
ing child, who could just stand alone—and whose sole speech 
was the dumb language of blue eyes—wae crawling about 
the floor—making vain efforts to get nearer to the beautiful 
blaze. - 

They were all boys, these later blessings sent to comfort 
Marion Learmont after her woes. There never came another 
daughter. 

Every human being myst change, more or less, in seven 
years, Mistress Thomas Learmont. was a deuce, matronl 
body now. She could chatter and she could scold, thou 
not often; for she was of a sweet nature always. But she 
had to be both father and mother to her boys, in the absence 
of the. gudeman, whom chance had li to comparative 
prosperity, as archer of the guard to 
infants as they were, there was their race’s fierce spirit in 
the lads, so that poor Marion had sore trouble to manage 
them at. times. 

They had not been long gathered round the fire when a 
domestic storm arose. 

“Hey, Habbie, what are ye yaumerin’ for? Haud your 


ill tongue, Jock! Wee Sandy, come and tell your min-. 


nie what ails ye. 
a’? bag - 

“Why dinna ye wish the ‘gude neighbors’ wad tak 
them, and send ye back your ae dochter ?” grumbled the old 
woman, “Td gie a’ these il'- nured callants for ane bonnie 
lass bairn.” a 

“Ye didna think sae ance, gudemither. Gin ye had, 
maybe my puir Alice had been safe at your knee. Now, 
yell gang to your grave, and me too, wi’ ne’er a dochter to 
close our e’en.” — 

Marion sighed bitterly. Strange it seemed, and yet was 
not strange, that amidst the cares and joys which followed 
after, the mother never forgot her first-born. xea year, 
as Alice’s birth-night came round, she grew thoughtful, and 
watched with anxiety; but never again, in any shape, vision, 
or sound, did the changeling appear, At last a sacredness 
like unto death stilled the pain of this heavy loss; many 
other children came to Botts 
the wound was never thoroughly healed. mengpanrig lt en 
the boys were to her cold. or rough, as boys will be, she 
would sigh after the one lost blessing, which, like all van- 
ished joys, seemed. dearer than any of the rest. 

She sat by the ingle; and, rocking on her knee the gen- 
tlest of the tribe, the little year-old, babe, whose looks some- 
times reminded her of Alice, gave herself up to sad angen git 
which, on this New Year’s eve, seemed ‘to come thicker an 


Oh, laddies, laddies, what'll I do wi’ ye 


faster than ordinary. | 

“What for do you greet, minnie?” cried one after the 
other of the bairns, gathering round her; for childhood’s 
heart is always tender, and the wildest boys are often the 
most moved at sight of trouble. 

Marion uncovered her eyes, to see Habbie and Sandy with 
great thunder-drops of tears in theirs; whilé Hugh, the bold: 
est, stood in an attitude of defiance, as if ready to challenge 


Wow! but its unco. 


een Mary. Mere: 


rt the bereaved mother—yet : 
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some invisible foe who had made his mother weep. Even 
the wee thing at her lap lifted up his sweet looks in troubled 
wonderment, and nestled, closer to her, bringing unconscious 
comfort. _ . 

— &Ve're gude bairns a’, said the mt er tenderly, as she 
caressed them by turns. But, oh!.ye arena my Alice—my 
ae dochter—that.I will see nae mair!” 

The children had often , heard. of their sister Alice, and 
had questioned | about her with childish awe. With them 
‘she had grown into a sort of myth, to be thought ‘of with 

rave faces and spoken of softly. They had’ even set up-a 
Bind of rude service to her—children eee have the oddest 
instinctive notions of worship. Many a tiny bowl of wie 
‘or rosy-cheeked apple, ‘was left on the “ doot-stand, +i 

carried to some thicket on Eildon Hill, or placed ‘at hae 
cross-roads, in the vague hope that “ ‘Sistér Alice ” ‘would 
somehow come and partake of it. And. as,‘of course; the 
dainty frequently vanished, théy would come home’ feeling 
sure that “Sister Alice” had indeed received their. gift.” 

‘Now, when they’ A the rare mention of her name, 
they became silent and gr ve. Only Hugh, who being’ next 
eldest to the lost one, thougat himself peculiarly privileged, 
took courage to say— ~ 

«“ Mither, dinna ye greet for Sister ‘Alice’: and YH} Bang 
and speer for her ower the hale warld. Teast 

“The mother shook het head. 

“But Twill; mithér,” cried the fedrless wh 
is she ?—When ra aca che 3 awa?” 


ve whi ne 


tose iy oft 
* “Bide ye ke! tag and Vl. tell ‘ye. : 
she ?—she was the sweetést wee lady, limp and’ sma’—wi’ 
een like’ Willie’s here, but’ oh, sae ‘bright! She was ta’en 
awa on this nicht, the nicht she was born, just ten. year sin- 
syne, She came _back ance—twice—ilka new iets and 
then nae mair. Ah, laddics; she came nae mair !’ 
_ “ And where is, she noo, mither hae 

“® Bhe a in a braw, braw land blithe and: gay, aniang folk 
that is no. guide to "speak ¢ 0"; 3. my bairns.” ° 
~“€ Then'they’re no'gude Ava, *ericd' aa boldly. 
be they'll gar forget her minnie and us. 
them rap 

* Marion laid her finger on her little son’s lips, and, with 
the other hand, was about tr emblingly to make the ‘sign, of 
the cross—but ‘stupped, remembering what that good,man 
ni Knox had said, when last, he Phar bndén., the 


What like was 


“ ‘May: 
te gang and fecht| © 


e mee on piccan, A orn saga) the daring Bom. who had | 

His hed to. the window. “Sax braw , white “horses dragging 

a Ta None a wain, only ‘bonnier far; wi? sie grand. folk in- 

tilt, an ony -mair ridin’ ahint ‘the lave,” ; 

~ Surel Ph 8 a coach, that ‘fine new wain your, daddie saw, 
Habe, the é queen ‘herself As there... Oh, bairnies, rin and 


so no. hide,” ‘said rig. ey wad like to speak to the 
queen. Folk Bay she’s a bonnie leddy.” 

Withont more, ado, this bold.young scion of the humbled 
Lear ‘mont, race: unbarred the door and walked ont.. Marion, 
eae Ls followed. “The coach and attendants had appa- 

hiyen away, for she saw them not, though she fan- 
pi "she ard the sound of retreating wheela.. Thete, was 
only a frint, gare, like that of invisible torches, easb on 
the road; an¢ 
nap ie, Jady, who seemed neither quite a woman nor yet 
a 


One frenzied hope darted through. the mother’ s heart, but |. 
| her‘arms, brown and hard. with Jab, round the ailken: robed 
ither! here’s a. bonnie , wee; leddy, .. sent: ‘frac the’ y 


quickly it faded when Hugh rushed in. 


queen.” 


there. she saw her. son escorting a. bril-| 


“Brae the quéen ? wi’ news 0’. your daddie? Ah, she’s 
kindly welcome,” said the mother, but still she drew back in 
disappointment. 


Hugh ran Pattee to the Pik ‘of his papa guest, who 
hesitated at the threshold. 


“‘Come:ben, my, wee leddy,” said ‘he: eagerly, apparently 
not. in the least abashed either by her fair presence, or -by 
her, gold and jewels and gay robes. 

‘I can mot.come: in,,unless,you lift, me,”? murmured the 
dainty..creature, in tones like a silver bell. 

Hugh sturdily gathered up all the strength of his childish 
arms and carried her over the door-sill, into the very mid- 
dle,of the floor. . ‘There she stood—a beautiful vision, making 
all. licht.about her; as though her very garments shone. But 
sradually,the glitter paled’ off, and ‘she seemed nothing more 
than, a_very,small, elegantly-formed lady, magnificently c} lad, 
but with, the dace, and manner.of a child.. 

Despite, itschange, and, against, the utter improbability, of 
the thing, the mother fancied she knew that face. «“Trem- 
blingly yahe advanceil, to the’ guests, A eaw stud 

ha may ye be, my sweet wee lady ?” His 

Twas not to,tellimy name. 

- Wherefore came ye! 2? onl a yodéine od don , 
olThe queen sent me,’ " 

And whatever questions were put, the only, answer “that 
could be won from thej little. damsel was still the same— 
“The queen sent me,’ , 


»~ Her sudden appearance’and dazzling mein; spread such” an 
eds awe over the littlecircle that they: telt:nd- power 
to questionsher; ‘but in their engi iag the _— mh ‘alto 
gether took the. initiative. | 

She flitted about the: house, peering: into! hevery hole tind 
corner with most amusing pertinacity. She played: with the 
children ‘and pulled them. ‘about, more: with ‘curiosity ‘than 
interest ; and at last having fairl y bewildered them alh with 
her beauty; her willful Ways, and her perpetual chatter’ im a 
tongue which at first seemed to them strange and vourtelike, 
but “gradually became intelligible and morey ike ei nave 
she called for something to eat. 

It was supper time ; ‘and the mother segit yeaah preparing 
Bawls of porridge, turning every now and then, with .an in- 
comprehensible yearning, “to watch: the movemetits of ‘their 
guests ‘yet evermore repelled by ‘something? inthe fair 
creaturé’s mein which “told'that ‘er hopes were delusions, 


‘that it was itnpossible this could’ be'her Alice—her child.’ 


“T wart some foo,” "again cried the visitor; impatiently, 

Marion got ready the’ children’s messes,” She sat’ out: five, 
instead of f four portions, and abet the first — ho be- 
fore the stranger no! © 

/¢€Willye ‘eat wi? My bairhs? zee dearly wéloome,” said 
1) ies tetdeblsy ooh. oul 

The little lady tasted: the porridees ind threw it aside with 
a gesture of eee %: ats is not: like ei oe 3 ee me some 
| better bo 

“Tt was ‘strange, but the bra ise look went like an arto 
to Marion’s heart. |!’ | 

«TJ hacna ony ‘petter)” she said, ‘sadly. “Gin ye come to 
_| puir folk’s door, ye maun live as puir folk live.” 

The ‘little damsel laughed, ‘more catelessly than’ soe ; 
and with hungry looks suffered Hugh to place her bowl once 
more within her hand. 

“ Bide a wee,” whispered Mapiai: as she was about to ‘6. 
gin. .“ My bairns, say your grace afore meat, as ye hae been 
tau ght, aa 

One after the other the boys—in this, at least, well Jessoned 
—folded their hands and said a few . words of prayer. “At 
the sound, the new comer began to tremble and grow pale; 
at last: she set. up a loud cry—~ 
“Oh, it hurts me—it hurts me!” 

i What, my sweet lassie?” 
“ Oh, my heart—my heart)!”..and she begun to weep, 
_ Hugh started up, but the ‘mother. put him back, k, an threw 


child. 
“Tell me, in the great Name ye ken o’” we may ye be?” 
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~ The girl struggled with difficulty to. speak. I’m Alice—|siel! what wad I 


Alicé Learmont; let me go back to whence I came.” — 

t winna let ye gang, my ain bairn, my dochter!” cried 
the mother, snatching her’ clothes, snd sobbing over her. 
wae near, laddies, haud her fast—fast! She’s your sister 

lice.” 


Amazed, the children clung round; some admiring her 
bright clothing, and others half frightened at the wild elfin 
beauty of her face, for she was now smiling again. 

But the mother wept still. 

“Js it your ain sel’, my dochter ?” cried she, fondling 
the pretty creature who, nevertheless, every now and then 
tried to escape out of her hauds. ‘‘ Kh, but ye’re grown a 
winsome lassie, your hair sae shining, and your skin sae 
white! 1 wadna hae kent my wee Alice, my ain dear 
bairn !” . ; 

‘“ Indeed ?” said the little maiden carelessly, as she rear- 
ranged her tossed hair, and smoothed her crumpled gear, 
too bright and gaudy for the touch of common mortal hands; 
‘¢ Was L ever in this ugly dark place before ?” 

‘*Doyou no mind o’ that?” said the mother, sadly ; 
‘*Hae ye forgotten your ain mither? Ye’re a braw, braw 
leddy now, but ye were ance a puir bit bairnie in these 
arms.” — 

Alice smiled with an air of indifference, and turned from 
the worn and pensive looking mother to the children, who, 
young, rosy, and fair, seemed more like herself and her elfin 
companions, 


““ Are these my brothers, and will they play with me, as 
the little fairy-children do in the land where [ live ?” 

“Hh, whar is that land?’ asked bold Hugh, the first 
who had dared to address their magnificent new sister. 

“T know not, but it must be a long way off, for it’s a 
country so much prettier than this.” 

And she went peering about into dark and dusty corners, 
and curled her sweet lips in a half-scornful indifference at 
everything she saw. 

““Do you always live here?” said Alice, when at last she 
and the rest had become more sociable. ‘‘ Where are your 
golden halls, and your silver dining tables, and your sweet 
music? And why don’t you laugh and dance—in this 
way?” 

Immediately she beg in to float and bound, with an air so 
avishingly graceful and joyous that she seemed like a 
creature of light compared with the other children, who 
watched her in dumb wonder, Hugh especially. 

““Is it thus ye live in your land? Eh, but I never see’d 
sic a bonnie ploy 

‘‘And how do you amuse yourself?” asked Alice, with 
dignified condescension. 

‘‘ When it’s simmer, I rin about the braes, or among the 
corn-rigs wi’ the shearers; i’ the mirk winter days I haud 
the pleugh; and then a’ the spring-time I gang wi’ the bit 
lammies on the hill. I'll show you the lammies, gin ye’ll 
bide wi’ us, Sister Alice.” 

She seemed amused and. pleased, and her sweet, winning 
looks stole the very heart of the affectionate boy. He went 
boldly to his sister, kissed her mouth and hugged her close, 
saying, ‘‘l’m unco glad ye’re come, Sister Alice; but gin ye 
hadna come o’ yourain will, I would hae fought for ye and 
brought ye hame. Ye sall never gang awa muir.” 

‘«Never gang awa mair?”’ cried Alice, mimicking him, as 
she stole slily out of his embrace, and once more began 
dancing about the floor. _ 

The children forgot their supper in watching her, half 
with shy wonder, half with delight ; so graceful, so blithe 
was she, s utterly free from thought or care. . But the 
neglected mother sat in a corner apart and mourned. 

ore than once she came to her child, and, with piteous 
tenderness, looked into those blue eyes whose brightness 
fon never shadowed by one cloud of regret, or emotion, or 
ove. 

‘« Are ye no my Alice?” she would say, imploringly; ‘and 
haena ye ae kiss for your ain mither that bore ye? Ah, las- 


gie for ane wee wordie, just ‘ Mither’, 
—naething mair.” — , 5 DREGE BS 

‘Alice shook her head and laughed. |“ It’s a new word;"T 
don’t understand it.” And then she went back to her sports 
among her brothers.” *' ve . 

Merry sports they were, and with much wonderment she 
sometimes paused to listen to Hugh’s harrangues, very sensi- 
ble for his years. 

“‘Ye’re our ae sister, and we aye liked ye weel, though 
we never saw ye. Why did ye no come home? Mither 
used to greet for ye; she aye loed ye aboon the lave.” 

“ Alice turned a curious glance to her mother. ‘‘ What 
does loving mean?” she asked. NES 

Hughie was puzzled. At last he tried ’a practical illustra- 
tion. He wrapped hisarms round his fairy-like sister, and 
kissed her with childish fondness, which she did not re- 
pulse, though she took it coldly and wonderingly. 

“‘Tt means thaf,” said he, ‘‘ an’ it means that [ll tak ten 
o’ ye, and I’ll carry ye when ye’re wearied, and treat ye weel, 
and no beat ye, as I beat Habbie and Sandy; I’m your ain 
brither, and I Joe ye, Alice dear!” 

Alice paused in her frolics, and putting her tiny hand 
among Hugh’s curls, looked as if her eyes were drinking in 
from his some strange new lesson of human affection, But, 
turning, she saw in a tiny mirror her own fair image ; sud~ 
denly bursting away, she danced up to it, and became ab- 
sorbed by pleasure at the sight of her glittering frock and 
her silver shoes. 

The night wore on; the old grandmother had gone to her 
rest long ago, an” knew nothing of the strange visitant who 
had so fascinated the children. But at length even they 
grew weary; while the little elfin maiden still frolicked, her 
brothers dropped away one after the other—and came, in the 
wearied, peevish mood that very young children have, to 
take shelter by their mother’s side. Mistress Learmont 
soothed them, and folded her arms around them, though 
in the troubled bewilderment of her own mind she did not 
attempt to put them to bed. Whatever she did, or where- 
ever she moved, her eyes never guitted her beloved fir-t- 
born, whom now she left to her own devices, and tried to 
caress no more. 

Hugh was the last to leave his sister, but even he came 
to the ingleside at length, rubbing his eyes, and looking 
dull and melancholy. 

<< She’s no like a real lassie. She’s unco’ fair and unco’ 
leg, but she’ll no be our ain sister,” said he disconsolately, 
as he gathered himself up on the hearth, and laid his head 
wearily on his mother’s knee. The. twin laddies were al- 
ready dropping to sleep beside her, and wee Willie had 
nestled close into her bosom. Marion kissed them all round, 
tenderly ‘and with tears. 

While she did so, she was aware of the approach of her 
eldest child, who glided softly into the circle. Alice’s eyes 
were downcast, and there was a strange sadness in her as- 


ect. 

¢ ** Mother!” she said, and Marion could have shrieked 
with joy at the word. “Have you got never a kiss for 
me?” 

“*‘ My bairn!' my bairn!” she cried, but could not rise for 
the other sleeping children that clung round her. She 
stretched out her hand and drew her into the circle. Slow- 
ly, neither with impulse nor with hesitation, Alice came. 
Her bright face was rather grave, and there was a softer 
expression in her sparkling eyes. She let her mother fold 
her close to her breast; and lay there quietly, though with- 
out any caresses. ress 

But for the mother herself, her joy was unutterable and 
without bounds. It forced itself out in sobs and tear 
which fell on the neck of the fairy child. Alice recoile 

“‘T do not like that; the tears wet me. Why do yon 
ery?” 

oe For joy, my dochter. But I winna do’t gin it grieves 
ye.” And Marion tried to smile and be merry, though her 
heart was so full that the mirth seemed but an idle show. 

Alice leaned on her breast with a quiet, contented look— 
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a look subdued almost into earthliness—until the night 
wore on, and the light on the hearth faded. Then she 
drew herself away restlessly. 

‘It’s very dark and dull, and I’m cold, mother.” 

“Come closer and Pll warm ye, my bairn; I hae dune 
that, mony a nicht, to thae wee lads your brithers, that 
were born amid poortith, and cauld, and care!” 

_ Alice looked frightened, and shivered more and more. 
“* Is this what they cali living on earth, mother? Jf I had 
lived here among ye would I have been hungry and cold, 
and dressed in ugly clothes, like you and my brothers there?” 

**T fear me it wad hae been and will be, my Alice,” 
sighed the mother. ‘‘ But we'll tend you close, and loe ye 
sae dear—oh, sue dear!” 

In vague fear the poor woman strained her daughter to 
her breast. Her coarse garments frayed the tender skin, her 
look and speech were almost rough in their passionate in- 
tensity. Yet the deep love in her eyes would, to one who 
could feel and respond to it, have atoned for the sublimated 
all. But such a common-place, every-day thing as love was 
quite unknown in Fairyland. 

Alice, half-frightened, half-annoyed, crept a little way 
further from her mother. She had hardly done so, when a 
cock crowing loudly from the farm broke upon the night’s 
silence. The children were all asleep; Marion herself, de- 
spite her struggles against it, felt herself overpowered by a 
hazy dream. Just as the cock crew she heard clearly, roll- 
ing nearer and nearer, the sound of wheels which had her- 
alded her daughter’s coming. She knew instinctively that 
it was the signal for Alice’s being snatched from her once 
more, 

She could not cry out or speak ; her tongue seemed bound. 
She only turned her imploring eyes to the little elfin-maiden, 
and saw with agony unutterable that the warning, to her so 
dreadful, had brightened her daughter’s face with joy. 

“ They're coming ! I will soon be backin my merry home. 
Fare you well, good mother,” cheerfully cried Alice, as the 
wheels stopped, and a brilliant light glimmered through the 
black window and under the chinks of the crazy door. 
“Fare you well,” she repeated, as with a sudden spring she 
bounded out of her mother’s desperate hold. 

Marion’s tongue was loosed ; she uttered a shriek like that 
we sometimes utter in dreams. ‘To herself it seemed the 
very rending of her soul ; but it was in reality a mere sigh, 
cs loud enough to wake the infant who slumbered on her 

nees. 

She. felt the little maiden turn and pat her cheek for a 
ena escaping quickly and softly, like a bird out of the 

and. 

bs i: minke se Hot : " eae you look not pretty, and 
it hurts me. But I can’t s ere ; I must go 

beantifal home,” iain AS REESE 

here was a light tap at the door, which was merel 

latched. Now Murion knew that the fairies could only rete 
through a door left open, or opened unto them. She tried 
to rise, but could not. Then she made frantic signs to 
Alice to bolt and bar entrance, but in vain. 

Another tap came ; for the dau 
in mingled wonder and doubt on the agonized countenance 
of her mother. A third yi nsGne cae then, with her own 
hands, the a a opened the door. 
__A flood of light—a multitude of airy beings filling the 
gloomy house, and Alice herself, blithe and beautiful as any, 

tting among them all ! 

It was but for a moment; then the vision began to fade 
and the mother knew that her child was departed. With a 
vehement cry she called upon the one Name which all beings 
of whatever race, must ms 

The fairy train paused, and Alice was. left standing on 
the threshold, her eyes wandering between the lowly home 
within and the brilliant pageant without, 

“‘ What.do you want with me ?” she said. “ Must I stay 
and live here in this house? "It is so dark, so deeary. . Yet 


hter was pausing to look 


my mother—” 
She stood irresolute, looking at the little group among 
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whom for one hour she had Jain, encircled by caresses, and 
learning for the first time that there was a sweeter thing 
even than the perpetual pleasures of elfin-land. A little, 
too, she seemed moved by the despair with which the 
dumb, spell-bound mother stretched out imploring hands. 

‘‘ Choose, Alice, choose,” chanted the elves from without, 
as the glitter of their invisible torches flashed upon her, 
lighting up her fair countenance and her amber hair. 

She turned; their elfin glamour was cast over her, and 
every rising emotion of earth and earthly tenderness was 
stilled. 

“‘ Farewell!” she cried; and without casting one more look 
at the dark cottage—the little brothers who lay sleeping 
where they had played with her—the poor mother, whose 
dumb anguish was all in vain—Alice passed from the 
threshold and disappeared. 


CHAPTER VL 


Aut days and all years are alikein Fairyland, One after 
the other they glide, like waves in a river of which the cur- 
vent never changes. And though there are among these light- 
some beings elves young and old, save that the infirmities 
of age are unknown; though as veracious chroniclers have 
asserted, they continually marry and replenish their commu- 
nity with elfin babes—still their existence flows on in a per- 
petual monotony; and their unreal pleasures remain always 
the same. 

Four winters had the snow gathered and melted on. the 
crest of Eildon Hill, since Alice vanished from her mother’s 
cottage, on that last New Year’s morn, But summers and 
winters make no count in Elfland; and it seemed to the 
changeling as if she had only been gone four days. 

No extraneous power can change the eternal laws of na- 
ture ; and despite the will of the Queen of Fairies, the little 
stolen mortal had grown up to be a maiden of fourteen 
years. She was still tiny enough for an earthly damsel; but 
she walked the suft sward of Fairyland, casting a gigantic 
shadow which quite alarmed her elfin mates. Even the 
queen herself, who bore the stamp of royalty as the tallest of 
her race, and who in past tines had actually prided on be- 
ing able, standing tiptoe, to gird with her emerald girdle 
her earthly love, the Knight of Ercildoun—even the Queen 
began to began to be indignant that her young handmaidea 
was an inch or two above herself, and was growing, she . 
strongly suspected, very nearly as fair. 

“Look at her, my ‘True Thomas,” her majesty observed 
(for with true royal caprice, or from scarcity of stolen mcr- 
tals, she had of late gone back to her old love)—“ Look haw 
mundane she is, far too talland round; and her step is uo 
heavy, it would crush half a dozen of my pet grasshoppe.s. 
Nay, she has even got a most unpleasant earthly gloom on 
her face ; as doleful as yourself, my knight, when you be; in 
to dream of the old tower where the owls hoot, and jhe 
curbie builds.” 

True Thomas sighed. 

“Would you go back to earth again ?” mocked the Que an, 
in her pretty willful way ; “‘ My sister majesty on the thr ne 
of Scotland is as fair, as love-winning, and—so you wea‘d 
siy—as fatal in her love as myself. “ Oh, it’ was a boi nie 
biaze that one night scared my elves who dwell underm ath 
the Calton Hill! and truly there is no moonlight riding «er 
the plain of Langsyde. for the ugly corpses that lie ble«ech- 
ing there! Eh, would you go back to earth, my gallant 
Thomas ?” 

The Rhymer’s head fell on his breast. “ For me,” said he, 
mournfully ; for me there is nae return. And 1 wadna see 
the black, black nicht that’s fa’ing, and maun fa’, ower my 
dear Scotland. But it’s after mirkest nicht that clints the 
dawn. I see’t, I see’t! Years on years maun pass, and 
ne’er a queeén’s foot sall fa’ on Scottish heather. | And then 
ane comes—a Leddy wi? saft sma’ tread; wearing a mar- 
riage ring that’s dearer than her crown; hearing bairns’ 
voices at- hamé, sweeter! than a? thé clavers 0? daft crowds, 
Ah, she’s the Quéen for bonnie Scotland!” | rch 

“Hold your tongue, True Thomas,” said her Majesty, 
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rather unceremoniously ; “‘no one here ever thinks of to-mor- 
row} it,is only you stupid mortals who bring the unpleasant 
word ‘future’ into Fairyland. Look, as I said before, at your 
descendant there; see her eyes, so clonded and grave; can 
it be that despite my care the old Learmont leaven has 
reached her blithe spirit?” 

‘The Rhymer looked. Alice was walking slowly down the 
river side, the same river which meandered through Fairy- 
land, rising and disappearing, how or whither none could 
trace. She had neared the place where the water lilies 
grew thick, and where they had once twined their long stems 
round the form of the mortal captive who lay there three 
years bound, afar from sweet Melrose. Some recollection 
seemed to possess the changeling, for she stayed in the same 
spot where she had then stayed to look ather father. Sit- 
ting down by the bank,she played with the water-plants 
and dipped her fingers in the stream. It went on, singing 
over the pebbles with a melancholy, monotonous flow, just 
like earthly rivers. Indeed, it seemed the only earthly sound 
in Fairyland. 

_ Ahee listened, and slowly there came a deep, strange pen- 
Slveness to her eyes. 
_ “What hear ye, Alice?” said Thomas of Ercildoun, com- 
ing nearer ;—for her volatile majesty of Elfland had suddenly 
described a lovely specimen of entomology sailing down the 
river side, and had summoned all her court on a dragon fly 
hunt; leaving her mortal lover to dream on the green bank 
alone. ‘“ Why harken ye to the stream wi’ sic a waefu’ 
lieart ?” 

Alice looked up. “My heart! is it so? is this weight on 
my heart what my mother called care? Then, I did not 
understand the word!” said she, musingly. 

“It is even sae. Were ye thinking o’ your mither ?” 

“I do that sometimes, now, when I get dull and weary. 
It is so weary to be always gay—and then I was born on 
earth, and not in Fairyland.” 

So said she, very gently, and with an altered tone of wo- 
manly thoughtfulness. Hither the fairies’ power had grown 
weaker, or the mother’s prayers stronger; but there was 
certainly a change coming over the child. Having spoken, 
she again bent her head to the water, listening. 

“What hear ye ?” repeated Thomas, eagerly. 

“| hear the murmur of the river, and other sounds that it 
brings with it, seemingly from a long way.” 
~ “And thae sounds are tnlike aught here. There’s weep- 
ing and wailing, and sa!t sighs, and tears that fa’ sweeter 
than kisses ? Iken them weel; it’sthe sounds of earth that 
float alang wi’ the earth-risen stream,” cried the Rhymer, 
as he stooped and laved his hands and brow. “Oh, bonnie 
river, come ye frae the Tweed ; orfrae my ain bright Leader, 
that rins by Ercildoun? Oh, sweet water! whar did ye 
spring, and whither do ye flow ?” 

His heart seemed bursting with those words, but very 
soon his aspect grew calm, and he again asked Alice what 
she heard. 

“J can hear naething of earth mysei’,” he said; “never 
sin’ the day I shut my ear to ilka vuice but that whilk led 
astray. But ye were stown awa, a puir barn that kent no 
gude nor ill. Listen, Alice, and te.l me.” - 

“T hear great lamenting along the river-brink—screams 
of children in terror—and people shouting about some one 
being drowned, And now there’s a choking ery—ah! I 
know who that is! It’s Hughie, my bonnie brother, so kind 
and so brave! I must run—I must run !” 

With an impulse quite strange and unaccountable in 
Fairyland, the earth-born maiden started off and flew along 
toward the source of the river; skimming almost like a bird 
over bush and brake, through green Sait: and morass, 
wherever the windings of the stream led. She thought not 
of her companion; she never looked behind; on she went, 
guided by the sound which she seemed still to hear—the 
gasping sobs of 2 drowning child. 

8 Alice proceeded, the face of the country changed. The 
sunny plains of Elfland became grim rocks, through which 
the river flowed with angry bursts and moans. At last the 
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thin rift of blue overhead altogether vanished; she found 
herself in a cavern hung with oozy water-plants, and rugged 
with basaltic fragments. 

Alice knew she had passed from the domain of the merry 
earth-elves to the gloomy abode of the Kelpie, the water 
demon, whose pleasures were only in the working of ill. 
There he sat, the grim creature—not. beautiful, like the 
Queen of Fairies and her train—but foul and ugly to be- 
hold. 

His face and brawny shoulders were those of an old man, 
the gray wild hair drooping down like withered sedge; but 
underneath, half'in and half out of the water, his form was 
like that of a huge river horse. 

He had a harp of reeds beside him, upon which he played 
sweet music to allure his prey, and ever amid his playing 
he reared, snorted and plunged, hoarsely laughing between, 
in a tone mockingly human. 

So uncouth and fearsome a creature was he that the child 
would have crept away in terror, but that far hid in the 
darkness of the cave, floating hither and thither upon the 
dark waters, she saw the glitter of yellow hair. It looked 
like the form of a drowned boy swaying to and fro on the 
surface. 

A strange emotion possessed the changeling ‘maiden—a 
feeling stronger than the desire for pleasure, or mirth, or 
sport—an emotion that drew her out of herself and toward 
another. 

The one night in her mother’s cottage flashed upon her 
like a dream, not of weariness, but of sweetness. She 
hardly knew what she was doing, but somehow she mur- 
mured all the home names, scarcely noticed at the time, 
While so doing the waves stirred the fate of the drowned 
child and turned it toward her. It was that of the eldest 
and most loving of her brothers, Hugh ! 

He lay, his bonnie face pale, but composed and sweet as if 
safely pillowed at home, instead of being tossed on those 
hungry waves. Ilis fingers still tightly grasped his blue bon- 
net and his shepherd’s staff, as though it were in fording some | 
current that the Kelpie had overtaken him. He had grown 
into a sturdy boy, but the frank beauty of his mien was the 
same as when Alice had twisted her fingers in his curls, and 
looked for the first time in a brother’s face. 


She remembered it all—and how, in the merry games of 
Fairyland, she had often paused and wished for Hughie to 
come and s:y the sweet words—never said or thought of by 
the elfin lightsome race, “I love you.” She longed to reac 
him, and hear them over again, 

“‘ Hughie, brother,” she whispered over the waves, but in 
vain: she dared not come nearer the fierce Kelpie, who sat 
and played in dignified gravity, never looking toward the 
mortal who was invading his domain, And farther—farther 
every minute, the river was drifting the helpless form of the 
drowned boy. 

Alice paused a moment; her bare feet. trembled in the 
cold water and among the sharp rocks; then acting on an 
impulse unknown before, she waded in—deeper—deeper, 
until her footing slid from her, 

She had never heard of death; yet as she felt her breath 
failing, some strange formless horror seemed to encompass 
her. . Nevertheless she tried to grasp the yellow hair and to 
cling closer to her brother; as if whatever happened, she 
would be safer thus. Then all sensation ceased. 


She woke on the greensward of Fairyland, with Hughie 
tightly clasped in her arms, and over them bending the 
grave countenance of Thomas of Ercildoun. - ' 


The seer looked from one to the other of the children; 
but Alice noticed only Hughie, who still lay as if asleep. 

“Oh, wake him, wake him!” she cried; and a new tone 
of human pain thrilled through her smooth accents of Fairy- 
land. 

“ He'll waken soon, and then he must gang far, far awa, 
or e’er ’tis morning on earth, and the queen comes hime to 
Fairyland. Haste ye, Alice; kiss him ance, twice, and then 
bid him farewell.” o 
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“J will notlet him go; I want to keep him to play with 
—my own; own brother!” 

“ An ye wad keep him—a fair christened wean, in this ill 
place, while his mither grieves the leelang day? Ye wad gar 

him forget his hime, and a’ that’s gude, to bide here in Elf 
land? And when the seventh year comes roun’, and they 
‘pay the teind to hell he’s sae fat and fair,and weel liking ; 
oh! wae’s me for the lad!” 

‘This and more the Rhymer urged ; but little did Alice 
heed, or at least seem to heed. She smiled and laughed in 
wild elfin pleasure, as slowly Hughie opened his eyes. But 
not a word he said, except one bitter cry —‘* Hame, hame— 
IT maun gae hame.” . ; 

Alice led him everywhere, and showed him the: fair land- 
scapes and the banquet hall—but he took no pleasure 
therein. ~ 

“Qh, let’s gae hame,” he said 
land, but it’s nace like hame. 
‘wi’ ye.” . 

His sister listened, and her bright face was troubled with 

thousht. “ Must ye go, Hughie ?” she said, now for the first 
‘tine learning how sweet it was toshare a pleasure that did 
not center in herself alone; learning, too, a little of that pain 
of parting, without. which the happiness of affection were as 
‘unreal as light withont shadow. 
__ “Must ye go?” she repeated, sadly. As she spoke, it 
was already dawn in the world, and the ringing of the fairy 
bridles was heard afar, beyond the golden gates of Elfland. 
_ Alice grasped her brother—who now or never must be 
‘Saved to return to earth. “ You will not stay then, Iughie, 
dear? Ah well! it’s best not. They’re oftentimes weari- 
some—all the feastings, and dances, and pleasures. Go 
back to our mother, and bid her remember me.” 

Hilf sadly the little maiden spoke; but there was no time 
to talk more, for flashing through the golden gates came the 
fairy cavalcade, 

“We must, be gone,” said Alice. “I know the earthward 
way ;” and wrapping her arms round her young brother; 
she drew him into a brake of fern, She gathered a bunch 
of fern-seed, which, plucked on earth at St. John’s Eve will 
make the wearer invisible—and set it in Hughie’s bonnet. 

Then she took him by the hand, and led him secretly 
toward the entrance to Fairyland. As they went out, they 
saw, standing behind them with sad eyes, him who never 
might pass those gates to his beloved country—Thomas the 
Rhymer, of Ercildoun. 

“Ts it far we hae to gang? and will ye gang wi’ me, Sis- 
‘ter Alice ?” asked the boy. 

“Ay,” said Alice; “as far as may be.” 

So these children took together their strange journey. It 
was all amidst darkness; there was neither sun nor moon. 
Sometimes a pale, weird-like auroral light glinimered above 
them, showing each the other’s face, dim and wan. At oth- 
er times they went through mirk ways, seeing nothing, but 
hearing awful sounds like forests of trees soughing wildly, 
o# waterfalls dashing, or seas roaring; close by. Again, 
they s¢emed to wade through ‘deep rivers as red as blood; 
and then their feet slid along great masses of ice, or sank in 
black morasses. Alice always led the way, silent, but hold- 
ing fast her brother’s hand. | 

Hughie went on, not in lis usual daring mood, but heay 
ily like a boy ina dream. At times his feet lagged on the 
toilsome road, and he began to moan; then Alice would 
pixuse, and try to teach herself those things which women 
of earth learn instinctively, and have to practice all their 
life—how to bear with and to comfort the afflicted. It was 
anew lesson but very sweet. . . 

On they went, over river and plain, mountain and valley, 
until at last they came to acavern ending ina great door- 
way fashioned of green stone, Through its crevices glided 
a pale ray, like daylight, or like moonlight upon snow. By 
this glimmer they saw indistinctly the latter part of the 
way they had come; a steep path, rising, as it were, out of 
the depths of the earth, Between them and the light were 
these gigantic doors. | 


erpetually.. “It’s a braw 
grater Alice, I durna bide 


“which ‘came 
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Hughie .sat, down before. them, and wept: ‘Ah,. sister 
Alice, I will never reach hame! I’il lay, me*doun and dee.” 

But Alice showed him a cranny in the stone; through 
a broad beam of light—and. bade. him peep 
BRTOD Ger sedis “f 

“Tell me, what see ye, Hughiedear?™ ., ,, | 7 

“I see a long, white snow drift, braid and. still. _We’re 
on a hili-tap, and the morn’s blinking out i’ the east, and the 
cocks are crowing afar. There’s the Abbey 0” Melrose ! Oh, 
sister Alice, we’re close at hame!”’ fe 

He set up a shout of joy which made the black vault, ring, 
and stretching his hand through the, tiny hole, gathered 
some of the snow—the blessed snow which lay upon earthly 
plains, and put it.to his parched lips., For he was weary. and 
worn, poor child; while Alice looked as fresh and fair as 
she, had done. in the haunts of Fairyland. But while he 
smiled, she sighed. 

“Yes, you will be soon at home, Hughie. 
to go?” / 

“Ay, unco glad! ll rin doun the hill-side, and, over the 
brig, and creep in at the byre, for the ha’ door’s steekit fast ; 
an’ gin our mither comes to milk the kye, I'll loup intil her 
arms. Then [ll ca’ Habbie, and Sandy, and winsome Willie, 
and. we’ll a’ be blithe thegither. Come, sister Alice,” added 
ne, advancing to the heavy door, “tirl the pin, and let’s 
awa!” 

“ Away, then,” said Alice, sadly; and fare you well, my 
bonnie brother that I will never see more !.” 

He hardly heard her, so eager was he in looking for the 
invisible fastening of the door. The moment. his fingers 
touched it, it opened of its own accord, wide enough 
to admit of the boy’s passing. He leaped through in an 
instant. 

“ Come awa, quick, sister!” cried Hugh, stretching out 
his hand from the other side. 

“Tcannot. They stole me, an unchristened child; I may 
not return to earth, unless they please. See, brother, the 
gates are closing, and crushing me. Ah, hold them back!” 

For a moment the boy’s fearless hands did as she bade; 
the brother and sister clung together and kissed one'another 
sorrowfully through the opening that was momentally di- 
minishing between then. Then the great green doors closed 
with a hollow clang, and not a trace remained of where they 
had been. 

Hughie sat and wept, all alone, on the snowy hill-side: 


Are you glad 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Awa wi’ your father, my bonnie sons; I wadna ye suld 
bide at hame wi’ a puir sick doited body like mysel: Though 
it’s wearie wark, lyin’ here my lane; but may be it’s no for 
lang.” 

The words, faint but patient, began cheerfully, and ended 
in ahalf-audible murmur. Mistress Learmont leaned back 
on the couch that was made up for her near the ingleside, 
and looked fondly, yet sorrowfully, on her three tall lads, now 
fast outgrowing boyhood. There were but three, Hugh and 
the twins. Winsome Willie, the youngest, had been. cover- 
ed up to s'eep in the green kirkyard of Melrose—one of those 
lost darlings who are destined to live in household momory, 
endowed with the beauty of perpetual baliyhood. 

The triad of brothers left, Hugh, Halbert, and Alexander 
—though from the Scottish habit of diminutives, rarely 
enough did they win that full-lettered dignity—were near of 
an agé and near of a:height ; fine, bold fellows, exalting the 
honors of the Learmont name through all the country round 
—ay, even though they were but plow-boys and herd. laddies, 
For to that low estate had their fortunes dwindled at last, 
when Queen Mary, needing no court nor guard, pined away 
it Tutbury-hold, and her archer, Thomas Learmont, re- 
turned to his old home. The next generation bade fair’ to 
merge the race of the old Knights of Ercildoun into mere 
tillers of the field and. keepers of flocks and herds, Dame 
Learmont, now dead and gone, was the last that ever owned 
that honorary title. 
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“ Tt’s no for lang—its’s no for lang,” repeated the mother, 


as scarce reluctantly the lads. obeyed, her and went, out, 
leaving her witha servant lassie, ‘It’s sair to bide, though, 
while its lasts. A twalvemonth and mair I haena stirred 
from this ingleside. It was i’ the winter time, ye ken, lass, 
that I fell sick: and now the winter’s here ance mair.. Eh ? 
what day is’t, Meg? Meg Brydon, I say !” 
But the faint voice scarcely reached the careless young 
damsel, who stood watching the corner of the kailyard—it 
might be for the sake of enjoying that pleasant sight, a red 
winter sunset; especially as the foreground object was Jock 
the shepherd lad leaning against a dyke and whistling 
amain. s ' . 
_ “Wae’s me!” sighed Mistress Learmont, as she ceased the 
vain call and sank down once more on her uneasy pillow. 


* Its aye the same, and sae "twill be till Tam laid under the | 


mools. Braw sons I hae, and a husband Jeal and, kind, but 
they’re no like a dochter. Ah! I mind when I was a lassie, 
and had a mither o’ my ain—a pure wee wifie she was, sick 
and dowie, for she had ay’a dour like o’ mickle wae—I mind 
how ane day, when! was sitting by her, and ‘she near her 
end, she said, ‘Marion, ye hae been a gude bairn to me, 
your days; I ken nae what ye’re ettled to be, nor how ye’ll 
ae through this wearie warld; but, Marion, your. mither 
leaves ye ane blessing, better than a’—may ye hae a dochter 
like yoursel !—But I hae nane, and never will!'’'Oh ! 
Alice, Alice, wherefore did. ye gang ?” ; 


Thus, bitterly moaning to herself over her never-healed 


joss, the..mother lay. Meg, Brydon, had 
Whistling ‘Jock, leaving the door’ little way ‘open. 
sharp winter air blew. in upon,the sick womanr. so 

“Meg, can ye no come and hap me better? it’s sair'cauld. 


stolen out to 
The 


Ye dinna speak; ye canna be fashed wi’ a puir: kick body. 


Oh, dear Meg, be kind till me, just for a wee whilie—PIL: no 
trouble ve lang.’ What, 'ye’re sane? Aweel, it’s ‘naé! Won- 
der—I'm no your mither, lass. Bat; oh,’ gin I had my “ain 
dochter! “Alive, Alice 1” PTT ¢ 1Qnot O41 

_ The heart wrung cry was. suddenly stopped. | Whilé” she 
called, Marion ‘saw, or fancied she saw, looking’in at the 


frosted window-piines, ‘a face, which by the ‘dim light of 


fading day seemed'ihat of ‘a young woman. But there was 
a likeness in it that made/a thrill of awe come’ ‘over her—a 
likeness unseén for twenty"years. ©)’. Seeeae: 
She said.to herself{—“it maun be that my énd is near; 
-and that my mitheris come ‘backcome firae the grave to 


“tak me hame,’ as'she said. A'wecl, Pm ready? I downa | 


eare to bide ‘langer. But! ob, mither, gin I had, liké' ye a 
‘dochter to ‘close my een! Oh’! that she were here—my 
bairn Alice!” 5 SOME ORO? 828 

While she was speaking the face had yanisned; but ‘with 
her latter words it reappeared, . Siveet it was, and tender in 
aspect, Wearing that fair and angelic look always given by 
golden hair “Well might the sick'womaii have mistaken it 
for a vision from the land of the ‘blessed. © But ‘as its eyes 
‘met hers, they took a human look'almost amounting to-grief. 
Marion began’to doubt.” | bony 

“It’s like her, yet it’s no hersel. ’ 


get . Iv’s nae spirit, for it 
stands dark atween me and the sky. 


Is it my bairn’ that I 


wished might bear my mither’s likeness ? Is it my bairn that | 


I hacna seen for seven years? Alice, Alice |” 

“J am here, mother,” was the answer heard indistinctly 
through the open door. 

Marion uttered a gréat cry. She 
‘her limbs were powerless: ” 

' “Tn the name 0’ God! my dochter, ecome ben !” 

Alice stepped over the doorway and came in.- 

‘She stood in the middle of the room,’a maiden’ of seven- 
“teen years. Ter features had sharpened out into’ ‘distinct 
form and thoughtful beauty. She was neither like her 
“mother fior her father, except'in the color of her hair, but 


tried to raise herseif, but 


“bore the likeness which Mari@n had’ so desired when she } 


“gave her first-born the name of’ Aliceé—her own mother’s 
name. So strong was the resemblance, that, when the girl 
stood, still afar off, in her white ‘clothing, with her hands 

‘Yoosely folded together and her eyes bent tenderly forward, 


the sick woman looked at her daughter with a sort of awes : 
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as if there had still been some reality in her first. fancy, and 
Alice were indeed a vision from the dead. 

“ Are ye my bairn ?”. she whispered solemnly. “ Are ye 
flesh and blude—my flesh and my blude—my ae dochter 
that I bore ?” ‘ 

Alice approached, and stood at her mother’s feet. 

“Tam your bairn, Will ye take me, mother, for this 
night? 1 was so wearying to come home.” 

“ My bairn—my dear Alice—my lassie trne and kind !” 
cried the mother, stretching out longing arms. © But in vain, 
for her strength was gone. ett 

“T canna reach ye,” he said piteously.. “ Pm sair ok 
and weak. I do niething but miarn and’ murn ‘a’ the’ day. 
Ye mann tak your puir auld mither to your arms,’ Alice, for 
she. canna tak ye in hers.” ibe A Se 
Alice looked surpriséd, anxious, grieved, at the worn face, 
and the gray hairs which had come before their time.” For 
though Mistress Learmont was not old, the ‘cares and ‘sor- 
rows of her life, its poverty and its toil, had made her seém 
like @ woman far gone in years. Her beauty had fided ; 
all except the one charm that she could not lose—the ‘mild 
patience which sat like’a’ glory in’ her eyes, ~' Tt’ touche 
Alice as something new—something never 'séén ih'' Fairy 
land. It,subdued her so, that she, in’ all her ‘lovelittss? of 
anclouded ‘youth, came near, and bending down lowly, knelt 
before her sick mother, and threw round the'shivering frame 
her shining arms. vee TS,“ f 2CYROT ate 

“Ave ye come hack, my dearie'? come’ batk ‘for giide/and 
a?” whispered Marion, giving herself up to the incontrolla- 
ble joy.. eel Tistrtee be ar pre fk we en 
: lize sighed ; ay,'a real sigh, the first ‘the’ mother had 
ever heard on her lips. “Nay, we will’not speak “of? that. 
Tam here now. ‘They let’me come the minute thé sun set, 
becanse my longings made their power weak. Are you glad 


to seé’ me, mother???” ; 

‘Glall, my bairn !” echoed Marion, in a tone’ that was 
snfficicnt answer. * ay Tove fave 
fer daughter looked round, half curiously, yet with a 
ming!in of interest. “It’s the ‘same place, I see, the room 
where J ‘and’ my ‘brothers played so merrily. Where’s 
Hughie, mother ?” ee. : jo 

“ He’s gane wi’ the rest to follow the pleugh, or feteh' the 
kye hame; or maybe he’s awa to some ‘ploy or ‘ither!’ He’s 
a pawky lad—our Hugh.” 4" YG WMROO MT 

“ Does he mind of me, mother ?” 


>, HOV Gh 91040; 
© Ays oftei’ they callanis talk 0’ wee Alice that’ was wi’ 
them seven years syne; and ance when Hughie was missing 
on the hills for a day and 4 nicht, ‘he ‘cam’ hame “saying he 
had been dreaming that he fell intil the Tweed, and that his 
sister ‘Alice saved him.’ He’kent’nae mair) ' But "twas ‘unco 
strange.” 7 be likna fh tecg 48 OL LATIGS RD “T9] 
Nothing did Alice say, for she knew that those’ who return 
from Fairyland have ‘no clear remembraneéof aught that 
has happened to them there.’ Only thinking’of her brother 
Hugh and of that wondrous journey, she smiled pensively. 

In her smile ‘the likeness she bore grew stronger. “Marion 
watching her, saw it.’ She took her daughtet’s tace between 
her hands, and said: Tq. USE Ra es OF Sea 

“Took sae ance mair, Alice! Y@re her ‘very picture. I 
didna 'see’t till this day, when ye’re grown a woman, grave 
and dowie like. ‘Ye hae hereen, and her bonnie bree wi? 
the hair lying soft aboon’; only yours is bright as gowd, and 
hers was like threads of siller—my puir auld mither!:' But 
I’m glad ye’re like her, Alice; Pm unco glad 1” nA, 

Her voice was trembling through tears; her words; fee- 
ble, “maundering,” and long drawn out, bespoke the wand- 
ering fancies of sickness. When she ceased, her head sank 
back exhausted on the pillow... 0 eth 

Alice stood wistfully regarding that—to her+strangé new 
sight—disease and pain. ‘uel le Sad 
“ What ails you, mother! What can I do for you?” ‘she 
asked; more by the human and womanly instinct within her, 
than by aa feeling. . ith-atlt te 

“ Tm very sick, Alice, and I hae nobody to tend me. Oh, 
gin ye'd gie mea drink, and bathe my:bree, and kame'my 

air,” she moaned, looking imploringly at her daughter. 
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Alice rose up and went about the house, not as in years 
before, with flaunting childish mien, but with the grave ligni 
fovtsteps vf maidenuood. She went—all in her bright cloth- 
ing, still redolent of the odors of Fairyland ; she brought 
the light and got ready the cool drink—doing things. which 
she had never done betore, but which her earthly nature 10- 
stinctively taught her. 

“« Ah, it’s sweet, sae sweet,” murmured the sick woman, 
receiving, for the first time, the cup from her daughter’s 
hand. “Ilka thing tastes gude frae ye, my lassie, as my ain 
mither was wont to say to me lang syne. God help thae puir 
auld bodies that hae ne’er a dochter !” 

Alice smiled, and in her cheek, always so clear, rose a 
transparent flush of pleasure—pleasure quite different to 
what wus so called in Elfland. . 

Her mother, a little revived, sat up in the bed, and looked 
at her once more ; it seemed as if she could never tire of 
such gazing, which absorbed all thought, but of the pre- 
sent, 

“Ye’re a sweet lassie, Alice—and fair to see. But I 
dinna like thae braws—they’re not fit for a puir man’s brain,” 
said she, touching the glittering robes, armlets, and jewels, 
or what seemed snch—with which her daughter was 
adorned. Alice Jooked vexed. 

“ Aweel, my dearie, I wadna grieve ye. Only it gars ye 
seem as if ye were a grand leddy, and no my ain dochter ;— 
whilk, maybe, is but the truth,” added she, sadily. 

Alice sat a minute in thought ; then, without speaking, she 
went to the corner where thick in dust hung some of her 
mother’s garments, long unworn through sickness. She 
stripped off all her shining gauds, and dressed herself in these 
coarse clothes, which, while somewhat hiding her form, 
made her sweeter and fairer, because more like a mortal 
maiden, 

“Ah! I ken ye now—ye’re my ain, my ain,” cried the 
mother embracing her, “Ye’ll loe me—and tend me—and 
never, never part frae me!” 

The girl sighed, but made no answer; and began quietly 
to fulfil all a daughter’s offices toward the sick woman. She 
bathed her face, and taking off her cap, let down the hair 
= — turned to gray. Aliod paused, with the locks in her 

and. 

** Are you very old, mother ? Will you never be young and 
fair-looking any more ? Doall people that live on earth grow 
feeble as you ?” 

“ In time—-my bairn—in time ! But it’s naething. I was 
a hong: lass mysel, ance—when I married your father, and 
even when I brought yeinto the warld. But I forget a’ that. 
It’s sweeter to be an auld wife, and hae a bonnie dochter 
smilin’ near, Then, a body isna feared for growin’ auld.” 

Her cheerful Jook as she leaned forward and let Alice comb 
her gray hair, was almost like the smile of young Marion 
Learmont, when, seventeen years before, she sat tying the 
fatal green round the cradle of her expected uke Her 
overladen heart heaved a sigh of entire content; and again 
and again she drew Alice closer, to look into her young face 
and admire the maidenly beanties of her form. In the 
maternal love was an exulting pride, almost as strong as that 
with which a young man watches the dawning perfections of 
his mistress-——a pride which none can know or understand 
but a mother who beholds her only daughter woman-grown, 
and feels. her own youth restored in the fair completeness of 
what was once a frail baby-life trembling at her breast. 

An hour passed in this deep serenity of joy; and then 

Brydon came creeping in, eyeing with shame and 
discomfiture her forsaken mistress, 

“Gang your gate, Meg,” said Mistress Learmont, cheer- 
fully. “I willneed ye nae mair; I hae my ain dochter, 
that’s come hame this nicht. Look ye here, Meg Brydon— 
isna she a bonnie lass ?” : 

But Meg, frightened at the apparition of the fair creature 
that sat beside Mistress Learmont’s bed, and remembering 
all the tales of the stolen Alice, took hastily to flight. The 
mother and daughter were left together, as before. 


“We'll be our lane the hale nicht, maist likely,” said Ma- 


‘ion to her child. “It’s New Year's night, ye ken, and your 
iather and the three cailants are down at ‘Meirose, keeping 
Hogmanay. I forbade them to bide at hame—dout and 
dowie wi’ me. But, my Alice, I kenn’d na then I wad hae 
thee!” 

So amidst long talk and sweet pauses of silence, the night 
passed away. ‘hen, for the first time, Alice heard ihe 
things pertaining to simple earthly lore; of precious home- 
bonds; of afflictions softened by tenderness; of trials m: de 
holy by patience; of human sorrows, that go hand-in-hand 
with human joys, of evil enhancing good ; of wreng ciea- 
ting forbearance; and long suffering, ever present love, 
i ees triumphant over all. 

These many things did Marion Learmont.teach unto her 
daughter, though so unconsciously that any stranger listen- 
ing would have said that it was merely an ‘‘auld wife clay- 
ering” to a young girl about former days, and her own past 
life, together with the events of her family. Nothing won- 
derful she told—only that history which belongs to every 
household and every individual, in all times ancient or 
modern, of which the text, adduced either as example or 
warning, perpetually is, or ought to be, these words—-the 
honey of the world’s bitter cup—‘‘ My little children, love 
one another.” 

It might be about ten o’clock at night, when the solitude 
of Marion Learmont and her daughter was broken by voices 
at the door without. 

Alice trembled, and instinctively clung to her mother’s 
hand, 

“Oh, hold me fast; just a little while longer,” she whis- 
pered, eagerly. 

‘‘ What for do ye fear, my lassie ? It’s naebody but your 
ain father, and your brithers three, stand and let them see 
ye, my dochter.” 

With a sweet and bashful grace, her face yet pale from 
the unexplained terror, Alice stood—a vision of beauty— 
before her rough sire and her three wild brothers. They 
were utterly confounded. 

‘¢ What’s this, Marion?” said the late archer of Queen 
Mary’s guard, stooping his yellow locks, now growing 

rizzled and thin, near his ailing wife, and fying to lower 
is strong voice so as not to jar upon her feeble ear. 

‘* It’s our Alice, our first-born. She’scome hame, Gie 
her your blessing.” 

‘¢ Eh, our Alice that was stown awa ?” said Thomas Lear- 
mont, who, like all recovered mortals, was utterly oblivious | 
of the past, and bore no memory of the stream in Fairy- 
land, or the little Elfin daughter that used to visit him 
there. ' ‘‘ Alice come back! Sure, lass, I’m unco glad to 
see ye!” . . 

e took her in her sturdy arms, and_ his hearty parental 
kiss. resounded over the whole house. 

“Whar hae ye been, ye foolish lassie? ye hae caused us 
mickle dule. Ye suld hae came back for your puir mi her's 
sake, that needs a lass-bairn to tend on her, instead of thae 
big callants and mysel, though we aye do our best. But 
yell fare better now, Marion woman!” _ 

He patted his wife’s shoulder with his huge hand, and 
she looked up tenderly at him. ‘limes were changed with 
them, and they were changed too—except in the affection 
which on both sides had Sek and would last, until tne 
end. 

Meanwhile the three lads had hung back, oppressed with 
the uncouth shyness peculiar to their age. Only Hugh 
among them took courage to lift up his eyes and speak to 
sister Alice. He had grown a sturdy fellow, less bonnie, 
perhaps, than in childhood, but with the promise of be- 
coming a Learmont worthy even as True Thomas of a Queen 
of Fairies’ love. 

His sister came and looked up in his face—a decided 
looking up, for she was a weg creature always, quite elf-like 
in proportion when standing *beside her big brother of. thir- 
teen years old. 

‘‘ Hughie, dear! won’t you speak to me?” < 

Hughie cast his eyes upon her shyly, but tenderly, ‘ Ay, 


| 
| 
| 


« Wihdo!that;:I mind’ ye now, sister Alice; and a? the things 
oI dreamed about. ye; and,” he added, mysteriously, “‘I ken 


loud, cheerful laugh. 


1 eens 


e hae been wi’ the gude neighbors, and I hae sought ye in 


vi alka green ring, and aye, at Hallowe’en, but couldna find 


ye. You’re found now! Oh, but we’llkeep Hogmanay fine!” 
- As‘a mild way of expressing his feelings Hughie tossed 
up his bonnet’in the air, and executed a brief fragment of 

-wreel, which drove Habbie and Sandy out of the reach of 
his legs with great precipitation. 

“‘Ye're richt, lad,” said his father, turning roud with a 
‘‘Auld wife, it’s our blithest New 
Year yet, and we'll keep it brawly, sitting here wi’ a’ our 
bairns round us!” . : 

“‘Save ane,” whispered the mother, ‘‘ wee Willie,’ that’s 
sittin’ this ae night in heaven at His feet.” 

Thomas Learmont took off his bonnet, so did the lads ; 
and there was silence in the house for a minute, It wasa 


‘pause consecrated to the memory of the one lamb lost out 


of the flock to be gathered into the safe fold of the Great 
Shepherd. 

Then. began the merriment of Hogmanay—kept as mer- 
rily in those olden days as now. Parents and children 
gathered round the fire, which, for this occasion only, was 


' piled up with faggots that would have done honor to the} 


time when the wine ran red, and the hospitable ingle blazed 
perpetually in the Tower of Ercildown. : The young Lear- 


~-monts sported, shouted, and danced; but when the uproar 


grew too wild, Alice’s gentleness fell like dew upon the 
other three, softening rudeness or contention, coming among 


her ae of brothers to be what a sister can always be: the 


healer of discord, the soother, the refiner. 
_ All these things she had learned, partly by nature—her 
mother’s nature, which was inherent in her, and partly by 


- the sudden instinct, developed at once, during the few hours 


when she had lain listening to that mild speech which first 


- put all a daughter’s emotions in her heart. 


She was very happy too. Aye, though on this memorable 
night, when she began to feel altogether like a maiden of 


earth, she grew hungry, and the food was coarse; weary, 
“and was startled by her father’s loud laugh, so different from 


the lulling melodies of Fairyland; though oftentimes her 


brothers’ noisy play jarred upon her’ delicate senses, and 
‘their rough caresses half-frightened her, still she was happy. 


She had Jearned for the first time the great secret of all hu- 


~ man happiness—family love. 


'. The hour came, the eerie time between the night and the 
day, between the past and coming year—the hour which had 


brought Alice into the world. As the clock chimed, Thomas 
- Learmont took his first-born and only daughter in his arms 


‘and. blessed her ; while the parental love, which isan instinct 
in a mother, but in a father is usually the growth of years 


~and dependent on external sympathies, rose to his heart and 


_fell in drops from his manly eyes. 
‘Then her mother kissed her fondly, and afterward her 
brothers did the same, awkwardly and shyly, as all brothers 
do at the age when the testifying of household affections 


“seems to them undignified. In fact, a positive sin against 


the independence of boyhood. All said, “God bless thee, 
Alice—our Alice!” and-she felt that she was, indeed, one ot 
‘them, ready to share all things with them through good and 
evil; that the solitary delights of Elfland were desired by 
her no more. Fah 
“ Now, gang to your bed, my dochter,” said Mistress 
“Learmont tenderly, when, the New Year having fairly com- 
menced, the three lads were dispatched to sleep and quiet- 
hnéss during the only portion of the twenty-four hours that 


they ever were quiet. “But yet I canna tine ye for an 


“hour.” 

“° Oh, do not, mother,” sighed Alice, while the olden 
‘shadow of fear troubled her face. “Hold me fast—fast ; let 
“me net go.” | 
™ “Ay, the lass is skeered. Nae doubt; the place looks 
“drearie like—bide ye wi? your mither, Alice,”: said Thomas 
“Learmont kindly, as he rolled himself in his plaid and lay 
“down atthe outer door. 1 E 
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_ So Alice, exhausted with a joy that made her feel weak 
and trembling like any earthly maiden, crept gladly to the 
maternal breast. gk. yee 

She had not slept there long when she was awakened with 
the dawn glimmering into her eyelids. ‘Very soon that dim 
ray was swallowed up in one far brighter, “The whole house 
was filled with light, and thrilled with delicious. music, 

Alice knew it well. The sweet summons reached her as 
one of doom It was the fairy people come to take her 
away. x 

Shuddering, she listened, and with an instinct natural and 
child-like, yet alas! to her so new. tried to wake her mother. 
But Marion Learmont slept soundly, with a sweetly smile 
on her worn face, which in this happiness seemed almost to 
have renewed its youth. She slept as if a deep spell was 
upon her, binding her to her child’s peril. | Only in sleep 
she held her arms so tightly round her, that Alice felt a 
kind of safety in her fold, From thence the poor maiden 
looked out and watched the elfin people gathering round 
the bed. 

“Come, Alice; come, pretty Alice,” sang they, amidst 
their gambols. ‘“ Are you not weary of these coarse laidly 
mortals ? Come’ back to us, quick? ae 

“Oh, let me stay a little longer,” implored the girl “I 
am so tired of dancing and singing. I had rather bide at 
home,” . 

“Hey ho!” laughed out the Elf-queen, stepping lightly 
into the ring, “this is something quite new. What has 
come over my young hand-maiden?’ She would like to stay 
in a wretched tumble-down dwelling where the rain always 
comes in and the smoke never goes out; and to live with 
such people, too! Entering the door, which he left open to 
stretch his feet through, [had to step over such a lumbering 
earcass of a mortal. Faugh! is my young Thomas Lear- 
mont come to this? a thing with grizzled hair and coarse 
hands!” . 

* He is my father, my kind, good father,” cried Alice. 

* And that woman there, how ugly; why, I could lay my 
little finger in each of her wrinkles,” 

“My mother, my own mother that I love!” Alice an- 
swered, as she turned and pressed her young lips to every 
furrow marked in the withered brows, 

The elves set up a shout of derision. | 


“Nay, Alice,” said the queen, her silvery laughter mak- 
ing a pleasant under-tone of melody, “this may be all very 
well for some common tastes, but not for a descendant of 
my True Thomas, who gave up all for me. Ay, all ! though 
the Tower of Ercildoun was a home rich and fair, while this 
is a poor cottage ;—though he was held the noblest. knight. 
in all Scotland, while you are just a farmer’s lass. Be 
wise, simple one; come back to former ways and former. de- 
lights.” 

“At her signal the elves began to dance the old delicious 
measures which Alice remembered. well. So strong was 
the enchantment that she had need to close her eyes and 
stop her ears lest she should be allured against her will. 
Had ‘it not been that her mother’s arms were so closel 
locked around her, perhaps she would even have leaped fo 
and joined the rout.of frantic pleasure. = 

All at. once it paused, melting into-delicious, soul-enticin 
music, through which was only heard the voice of the Kif- 
queen, murmuring, “Alice, come.” Face 

She lifted her head and said firmly, “TI will not come.” 

There was a loud and angry wail, like that of the wind 
tearing the trees, a rolling like thunder, and in these sounds 
the music died. . peo 

“Do as you list, foolish mortal,” Alice heard uttered.in a 
sharp, sarcastic voice by her side, though she saw nothing. 
“Tt matters not to us, for you soon will be ours, It is day- 
light, and we must be away to Fairyland, while those arms 
still hold you safe from our Pease But by the next twi- 
light, when the shadows fall grey behind “Eildon Hill, hat 
ha! ha!. Foolish Alice, foolish Alice, when this is the_sev- 
enth year, and @ mortal fair as you will please the Fiend. 
WEN oP HG POO= hs Gt Ise, lh Ti a Be epcline. 
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A shout of angry laughter shook the roof; the elves van- 
ished, and the whole house lay silent in the dawn. 
Mistress Learmont woke, and tremblingly felt for her 
daughter. Her beloved Alice lay in her bosom, quite still 
and pale, with open eyes watching the sunbeams creep along 
the floor. It was the first time Marion had ever seen that 
face in daylight—the first time Alice had ever beheld the 
sun—the warm, healthy, labor-inspiring, earth-risen sun. 
“Ts this morning ?” she said, softly, turning her eyes, full 
of strange pensiveness, on her mother. 
“Tt is, my bairn; God be wi’ ye on this braw New Year.” 
Alice was silent. She scarce understood the blessing ; it 
belonged to a lore not taught in Fairyland. Soon afterward 
she said, still keeping her thoughtful look— 
“ Mother, how long do you call a day—from twilight to 
twilight ?” 
“It’s unco short new, frae sunrise to sunset; we hae 
scarce time for the work that maun be dune.” 
“ Nor I,” said Alice, sadly. ‘‘ Mother, may I rise ?” 
_ She rose accordingly ; and Marion Learmont beheld her 

daughter moving about the house like other mortal daugh- 
ters, realy to fulfill all the duties that it behooved her, to 
learn. Very pale and clear Alice’s features looked in the 
bright daylight. There was even a wan unearthly aspect 
about her---a weariness and painful repose. All the day 
she comported herself thus; doing whatsoever became her 
station, and doing it in a manner that seemed as if she had 
been used to it all her life. Only when the neighbors came 
in to stare at her, and some marveled at her wondrous grace, 
and some jested bitterly about Thomas Learmont’s. lost 
daughter, who hal come back they knew not from where, 

Alice would shrink away and hide herself by her mother’s 
side, where alone she seemed to find entire content and rest. 

It was a dull winter day, and the forenoon had scarcel 
passed, when black rain. clouds grew heavy over Kildon Hill. 
As they darkened, evermore Alice’s sweet face darkened 
too. She would pause continually in her light labor or her 
pleasure and talk, and look sorrowfully at her mother, as if 
shé could not find speech to tell her pain. As the after- 
noon closed in, and the mid-day meal being over, the fathers 
and brothers went back to their toil—Alice, sitting with her 
mother, grew continually sadder and sadder. Nevertheless, 
she went about the house, heaped fagots on the fire, pre- 
pared food, and did everything in neat order, so as to be 
somfortable for the one she loved. 

She took one other precaution before she came and sat 
down at her mother’s side—she bolted and barred the doors, 
Jeaving no entrance from without, but she did it with a de- 
spairing look, as though she knew that all was in vain. 

About dusk Marion Learmont ‘fell asleep; but waking 
s00n og asked for water, Alice brought her a pitcher- 
fal. i: 

“ Ah, not that my bairn; I wad like a draught frae that 
bonnie burn, ye see,” said she, with feverish longing. “It’s 
no mony steps frae this, and it  rins ower pebbles sae fresh 
and clear. Alice, will ye gang ?” 

Alice sighed, as though knowing all. that would follow 
from this request, so meekly and unconsciously made. But 
there was no resisting the mother’s desire. She took up her 
pitcher, and went. 

She came back again, very pale, with quick, wild steps. 

“There was a sound following her, like the soughing of an 
angry wind, though nothing could be seen. 

Hurrriedly the girl put the cup to her mother’s lips. 

“ Drink, mother, drink, and then kiss:me; for I must go.” 

“ Whar, my lassie ?” 

“Far away, far away, with those you know. . They drag 
mac, they constrain me. Mother, [ cannot stay !” 

Her voice was almost a scream, and she writhed like 
one struggling with invisible hands. 

“Oh, remember me, mother, and I'll remember you. And 
oh! keep Hughie safe, that he comes no more into their 
power, where I stay miserable ue against my will.” 

“Then. ye sall be saved, my bairn,” cried the mother, rising 
from her first numbed terror into supernatural strength, 
# He that gave ye to me, He that is the keeper o’ your saul, 
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is greater than they that hand ye fast. He winna leave ye 
to perish: He will help your mither to save ye.. How mann 
Ido’t? Tell me, Alice, my ae dochter, my first-born, sent 
by God !” 

As she uttered the great Name a wild and mournful cry 
arose. With it was mingled Alice’s voice: 

“ Ay ! save me, mother. Stand at the four cross roads, on 
the eve of Roodmass, when we all ride, Ye'll see me, 


|Snatch me, and hold me fast, and ‘have no fear, Oh! save 
me, mother, mother !” . 
It was only a voice that spoke—nothing more, Alice had 


melted out of sight. Her cry of ‘‘Save me, save me !” died 
away in distance and silence ; and the mother heard nothing 
—felt nothing, but the bitter winter wind blowing through 
the open door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Fan, far through all the black.depths of the underground 
world, did the elves bear their changeling maiden; now, for 
the first time, an unwilling and sorrowful prey. Feeble and 
exhausted she was too, even like any mortal girl, worn out 
by weeping and regret. 

“ Now, Alice, thou art the most foolish damsel on earth,” 
said the blithesome queen, who had not feeling enough to 
be either angry or revengeful. “To think of your desiring 
to remain behind, and crying your sweet eyes blind because 
the thing was impossible. Look, how near shines the golden 
gate; soon we will be once more in Fairyland.” 

But Alice wept on. 

“J never knew such a provoking little mortal. Don’t 
goon dreaming, Alice. Look at this stream we have to 
cross,” | 

The girl looked mechanically. Well she knew the shal- 
low river, which, with many another,she had waded through 
again and again, while the light elves skimmed along the 
top. But, while in the midst of its current, she cast her 
eyes down, shuddered and screamed: she saw it as she had 
never seen before—a river of blood! 

“What, you dislike that!” said the Queen of Fairies, 
“Really; how very particular my handsome maiden has 

rown 3; worse by far than the Knight of Ercildoun, whom 

led hither. Et 13 only the blood spilt on earth which drips 
down to Fairyland. We have no objection; it makes our 
streams a brighter color, that is all. Come across, my little 
maid,” ' 

In an agony Alice struggled to the shore, unharmed, save 
by a tew red drops that clung to her robe. 

“Tt is the blood of Geordie Grahame, slain by your father 
the day you,were born,” observed the queen, carelessly. 
“But no matter, the next stream we'cross. will wash it out. 
Ay, and you may drink of that,” she continued, as Alice lay 
exhausted beside another rivulet, which ran clear and spark- 
ling, though with a perfectly silent flow. 

Dying with thirst, Alice dipped in her hollowed hand, and 

ut it to her lips, but the water was salt and bitter, 

“ Drink, silly maiden! It,is only the tears shed on earth, 
coming down hither. Mortal women—and your mother es- 
pecia!ly—help to keep the river continually flowing. Pry! 
thee, Alice, do not add to the wave.” 

“Ah me!” cried Alice, “ and it is through blood and tears 
that I must pass, aud -have passed, to reach the land of 
pleasure.” 

No more she spake, but fell heavily on the ground so often 
traversed with delight, but which she now with opened eyes 
saw to be a delusive and a thorny way. 

“Oh, these mortals, these mortals!” petulently exclaimed 
the Queen of Faries. “But take her up, my elves, and 
bring her safe through the golden gate; itis quite impossible 
that our peace can he disturbed by an earth-born creature’s 
lamentings outside the portals of Fairyland. Once within 
there she will, of course, be content, and we will have a 
few extra feasts and junketings. The glory of our kingdom 
is concerned ; for, my subjects, the fact is”—and her majes- 
ty shrugged her shoulders—“ we may not keep anything 
human long, if altogether against its will. As my Rnight 
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of Ercildoun foretold, we may have to give her up at last, 
bat we'll keep the creature as long as we can.” 

Having delivered herself of this’ dignified harangue, to 
which the bells of her palfrey rang applause, the queen 
spurred on and entered the fair gates of her kingdom. 

There, silently leaning against the portals which he might 
never pass, sometimes looking wistfully through their trans- 
parent net-work, sometimes striking momentary chords on 
the harp that hung always at his side, stood Thomas of Er- 
cildonn. 

His countenance brightened when he saw the queen—his 
adored ever; though like many another bard, he had wor- 
shiped ‘no reality, but only the dream of his own poet-heart. 

“ Are ye come back, my lady and love ?” said he, advanc- 
ing; “and hae ye brought young Alice Learmont ?” 

“ Ay, at last; and not content with a whole night and a 
day on carth, she wanted to abide there constantly. She is 
as discontented as you are sometimes, my knight, only with 
much more cause, since she has never a true-love here in 
Fairyland.” 

The Rhymer looked with glittering eyes at the small elfin 
form that wreathed itself about him in sprite-like, child-like 
vagaries. Even in her caressing moods, the fairy-lady had 
an inconstant, butterfly air; there was nothing in her of the 
quiet, tender, woman-nature which will cling to what it loves, 
because it loves, and loving cannot choose but cling. Yet 
very witching—in any shape—was the Rhymer’s love! 

He watched her, still overcome by the glamour which 
had never entirely passed away. But at last his eye turned 
to where Alice Learmont lay in a state of death-like uncon- 
sciousness, Which quite puzzled the clves. They were trying 
all means to awake her; some buzzing about her in the 
shape of bees, others putting on the tiny feathers of birds, 
and warbling close in her ears; and the rest shouting her 
name, their call sounding like dim echoes heard among 
woodlands. But there she Jay, white and motionless, save 
for the slow tears that’ came stealing under her eyelids, 
Her bitter grief was upon her still. : 

It penetrated the mortal nature of the Bard of Ercildoun. 

“Let. me gang till her,” said he to the queen. “She 
comes 0’ my blude—the earthly blude that throbs in my 
heart still) “Like can comfort’ like. I'll ask at the Jassie 
why she grieves sae sair.”” 

“Away with you, Trne Thomas; only take need;” and 
the queen shook her dainty finger warningly. “I cannot 
patie more mortals of the Learmont race, after him 
that truly was well spared, the great burly archer of Mel- 
rose. . 

She flitted away, her elves careering after her in merry 
whirls on the grass, or in airy eddies like dust-clouds, leaving 
the coast clear for Thomas the Rhymer and his descendant. 

He approached Alice softly, nay reverently; for he saw 
in‘her the traces of that earthly suffering which from him- 
self had for centuries passed away. Pensive he was, but 
the faint shadow on his brow was nothing to Alice’s utter 
despair. She lay and wept like one who would not be com- 
forted. 

He called her by ber name, but she answered ‘not. Then 
in a tone as gentle as a woman, he said: 

“My dochter !”” 

Alice started up with a great cry. 

“Who calls me ‘thus?’ Oh, mother,’ mother! have you 
come after me all the way to this cruel land ?” 

» But she saw Peition Thrs r the green grass and the hazy 
shadowless trees standing up in their places, while under: 
neath them, as upright and as still, stood the Rhymer. 

“Tt is no your mither that speaks,” said he. “It is my 
ain ‘sel, that ye ken weel—your ancestor, Thomas Learmont, 
ef Ereildoun, that mony hundred years syne wonned away 
to Fairyland, and was never sed mair.” 

Alice came nearer, and there was life and interest in her 
pba “Are you from Tweedside, a mortal. and of my 


“Ye heard a’ that—lang syne.” 
“T heard, but heeded not. I scarce heeded anything 


till yesternight, when I hearkened to my mother. Oh, 
mother ! will I never hear your voice any more ?” 

“Did she tell ye aught cencerning me?” asked the Rhy- 
mer, eagerly. “Or is my name clean forgot amang: my ain 
folk and i’ the land I lo’ed sae weel ?” ; 

Alice put her hand to her brow. “ Wait till I think of 
what she said. Aye, it is clear now.” And she looked 
in his face steadily. ‘‘ You were the Knight of Ercildoun ; 
and you left everything—home, paren 8, young wife, and in- 
nocent babe—to go witha beautiful lady into Fairyland for 
seven years, Then you came back, and lived as a good 
knight should. As last she summoned you—the Queen of 
Fairies—and you went away again—forever. Oh! how 
could you go, having once come back to the dear earth ?” 

The Rhymer sunk his head, murmuring, “I canna tell, It 
was to be, and it. was sae.” 

“ And how returned you? Ah, show me the way. Teach 
me how to go back to my dear mother and my brother 
Hugh.” 

She flung herself at his feet, embracing them in her agony 
of entreaty! 

“ Ye ken there’s but ane way,” said the Rhymer, gently ; 
“to bide here till spring’ dawns on the earth; and at the 
time 0’ Roodmass the fairies ride. Gin your mither loe ye 
still, ye may be saved, Alice Learmont. _Gie thanks to her 
tht yestreen ye didna tine your saul,” added he in an awful 
whisper. 

Alice looked up, trembling. 

“ Ye kentna that while ye lay saft i’ your mither’s arms, 
there cam up that black road the Evil Ane, him that goes 
about like a ramping and a roaring lion. He took back nae 
mortal, but an elf, as the teind to hell. Ye’re safe, my bairn, 
¢in your heart fail not, nor your mither’s Inve.” 

While the seer spoke, the solitude of the wood where they 
sat was broken by the entrance of the fairy treop. Little 
heed the elves took of the mortals, being absorbed _ in their 
own deligits. They came on with songs and laughter, and 
sat, down to golden banquet-tables, that sprang out of the 
ground like mushrooms. Alice, halfdead with hunger, thirst 
and exhaustion, looked on, but came not nigh. The feast 
ended, they broke forth into mad revelries; music that 
allured the very soul, and dances that whoever saw must 
needs dance after—were it through bush, bramble or brier. 

Alice pressed her eyelids forcibly down to shut ont’ the 
sight—once so fainiliar—which she felt was. controlling her 
senses, and luring her back beyond recall. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” she murmured, and strove to think 
of the dim cottage, and the sick bed, aud her who lay there, 
moaning her heart away for the loss of her child, But still 
the fairy spell was too strong, and drew the girl’s feet nearer 
and nearer to the enchanting scene. 

“Oh, keep me back,” she cried, turning to what seemed 
her only stay—him who had once been a mortal like herself, 
But still the words were words only; continually she meved 
nearer and nearer to the dazzling rout. 

Thomas the Rhymer looked after her with doubtful eyes. 
“ It maunna be,” said he, thoughtfully ; “ all that I hae tint, 
I hae tint; but this lassie, so tender and sae fair—Alice 
Learmont!” added he, calling her by her earthly name, 
with a severe and firm voice. 


Te inaiden paused, even though her feet were just touch- 


ing the magic ring. 

“Whar are ye gaun? Hae yeforgotten your mither?” 

Alice paused, sighed and stood irresolute. . 

“ Will ye be saved?” asked the Rhymer. _ 

“ T cannot—I cannot! their power is too strong for me,” 
sobbed Alice; “ yet, oh, my mother.” 

At the word, Thomas of Ercildoun drew her to the brink 
of a little rivulet that crept through the wood; just a slen- 
der rill, coming from the one river of earth that flowed 
through Fairyland. He dipped his fingers in the water, 
sprinkled her eye-lids, and made on them a sign, in his days 
held most sacred, and still reverenced as a memorial of holy 
things—the cross. Then he bade her open her eyes and see, 

Alice saw—but ob, with what changed vision. — 


He 


¥ 
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_, All the fair wood, alive with flickering leaves and waving 
plants, had become a forest of bare, lifeless trees, The foli- 
age had dropped off their. boughs, the flowers had withered 

» where,they grew. There was no beauty, no pleasure there- 
in; nothing but discordant voices, and a dead blank of sight 

-and sound. 

',, Shuddering, Alice ran forward to seek her old compan- 

ons ; ay, any companionship at all in the desolate place. 

‘But the banquet-hall had faded into ruins; the dainties were 
only so many withered leaves the golden tables, nothing 
but fungi and ugly incrustations of blasted trees; the gay 
draperies around mere spider-webs, flittering to and fro in 
the gusty wind. 

The girl would have shrieked, but. the same spell which 
had-opened her eyes; had, sealed her lips for the, time, 

_Vainly she looked round for, Thomas the Rhymer; he had 
disappeared. She wandered along the paths she knew, yet 

sometimes doubtful of her way,so changed was everything, 

‘until she reached-the dell where the Queen of Fairies kept 

_her favorite court. 

* “Welcome, welcome, Alice!” shouted the elves in the 

distance, But their voices, once so sweet, now sounded 

_discordant as ravens hooting from a crumbling tower. And, 
‘goming nearer, the maiden beheld them clear. 
~ Oh, horror ! There was a ghastly, loathly hag sitting on a 
+urone, laughing loudly through her toothless lips, her yel 
Jow, shrunken limbs peering ugly beneath foul rags that were 

‘disposed as jauntily as if they had been rich clothing, There 

—wasa court of withered, worn-looking creatures, that in their 
uncomely age imivated the frolics of youth. All things about 
them were pale and unsubstantial, jaded, comfortless, and 
drear, Yet they seemed not to know it, but in al! this 
wretched guise played the same antics, and with their cracked 

_ hoarse voices sang the same songs, which had once been so 
enchanting. Every thing was as it had ever been—only 
from it the glamour had gone. 

“Ye see the truth now,” said a mournful whisper in Alice’s 
ear; and the Rhymer stood behind her. ; 

_. “And do you see it thus ?” asked the shuddering girl. 

“Maybe, not sae fearsome as it isin your een. For lam 
ane o’ them, and we maun a’ cheat ane anither, until the end ; 
but I ken weel that, whate’er it seems, it is even sae.” 

__ So saying, with a mechanical footstep, neither hurried nor 
slow, he went into the magic ring and lay down at the feet 
of the ghastly queen—who, under whatever guise he beheld 
her, was doomed to be his object of worship evermore. 

* But Alice, shrinking away with terror and disgust, hid 

herself in the solitary wood. There she stayed for days and 

‘weeks, lying on withered fern, and feeding scantily on ber- 
ries that came from seeds of earth drifted along by the earth- 
Jy rivulet. _Perpetually there came by her portions of, the 
‘alfin shows, which had once seemed so pleasant, but were 

“now so foul. She joined them not; in misery and repent- 
ance and pain, did she bide her time, until the season of the 
‘Fairies’ Raid came round. | 

One evening, when she sat on the brink of the stream— 

“which alone of all the sights in fairyland, kept its freshness 
‘and beauty—she saw drifting by one of those branches coy- 
ered with soft, woolly leaf-buds, which, appearing at Easter, 

‘are to this day called palms. : 

As she looked, Thomas, of Ereildoun, whom she had. not 
seen for long, appeared at her side, watching likewise the 
little bough. , ; 

«0 Alice,” said he, “ye hae received your sign, It is spring 
time 01 the bonnie meadows 0’ Tweedside. When the next 
Alganing fa’s it will be the eve 0’ Roodmass.”  , 
~ He had scarcely spoken, when the gathering summons stir- 
-red up all the dwellers in Fairyland, On they came, eluster- 
‘ing in tnrongs round the entrance gate, collecting what had 
‘onoe seemed their gallant nags and palfreys, but which now 
‘Alice saw only to be only hemp-stalks, and bean-wands, and 
withered boughs of trees, on which the skeleton leaves, 
waving and rustling, made what. appeared the glitter of 
golden housings, and the music of bridles ringing. = 

Hoarsely resounded the universal call, for on this, the first 
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of the two grand. gerry, festivals, no one, elfin or mortal, 
might be absent from the fairies’ raid—except him, who 
corns of his own will, had lost the power of revisiting 
earth, : 

Slowly he followed, lingering until already the first pageant 
had passed through the gates, and Alice, the last of all,) 
waited with eager longings until she herself was allowed to — 
depart. . 

he Khymer stood watching her with sorrowful yearnings, 

“ Fare-ye-weel, Alice; I see a’ things clear. Mither’s luve 
is strong, and mither’s prayers stronger. Ye pass. the gate 
that ye will enter nae mair.. Fare-ye-weel !” 

Alice trembled with joy. She prepared to go; bathed her 
naked, bruised feet.in the little stream, and drew round her 
the poor rags that. had once seemed. the gaudy robes of 
Elfinland.. Still, ere she left she turned round with kina 
tears to the Rhymer, her ancestor. 

“My father, can Ido aught for you? Should I reach safe 
the dear earth—our earth—is there no power—no prayers 
that could avail ?” ‘ 

He shook his head mournfully. .“‘ Na, na! the time is past 
Gin I were ever found on the fair earth, it wad be but as a 
heap o’ white hanes crumbling i’ the kirkyard o’ Melrose. 
That a man sowed, he shall even reap; | maun dree my 
wierd, until the warld’s ending. Hereafter, there’s Ane that 
maun do as His mercy wills wi’ my erring saul,” 

Cvasing—he folded his hands and cast. down his, eyes, 80 
majestic yet so sad. His descendent had no more to urge. 

nce more only the Khymer spoke, but in a low voice, and 
humbly even asa mortal penitent. “ Alice ae word. . When 
a’ chances as it will chance, gang ye to the chapel by Ereil- 
doun, and look out fora gray stane I raised, aneath the whilk 
I thocht that I and mine were to sleep. There’ll sure be 
there my son Thomas, and ane'that was aye a gude wife to 
me. Alice, say ten masses for their sauls,” 

So said he, not thinking of the centuries that had swept 
away all traces of the living and the dead alike, nor that 
mere tradition kept alive the name of Thomas of Ercildoun. — 

Alice made him little answer, for she hardly understood 
his meaning, and her whole heart and thoughts were flying 
earthward, in longing and in love. 

One by one, the fairy train passed out from the gate, and 
last of all the mortal maiden passed out likewise. 

“* Fare-ye-wecl, Alice,” sounded behind her, like a sigh; 
and looking back, she saw the Rhymer standing, dimly visible 
through the ragged mould-encrusted bars which had once 
seemed gold. His harp had fallen on the ground, his arma 
were folded on his breast, and his eyes, that could not weep, 
were bent forward with the mournfulness of a yearning never 
to be fulfilled, “Fare-ye-weel,” he repeated once more; 
then turned himself, lifted up his. beloved harp, and wer 
back for ever into Fairyland. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was .early spring all, over the. Border country. The 
gowans in the pasture fields began to lift up theirtiny heads, 
and the willows that grew in the windings of the Tweed put 
on downy buds, which the farmers’ children call “ geese and 
goslings.” Afew young lambs were, tottering in the folds, 
and once or twice, when the noon was very warm and mild, 
a laverock had been heard singing high up in the still, bife 
air, above the abbey-turrets of Melrose, ni 

There was a woman, very pale and weak, but no longer 
sick—sitting under the shelter of the monastery walls, Kvery 
day when the weather was mild, she crawled out and gat 
there, anxious to gather up her strength to the utmost; and 
so she had done for weeks and months, Very quiet and com- 
posed she was; full of that serenity which is given, byia firm 
purpose deeply buried in the heart. . This purpose—so. in- 
tense and resolved, had imparted strength and health even 
to Marion Learmont. , pash-—shit*e fipeteY ? 

She sata little way from the place where wee Willie’s last 
cradle was made; lifting her head to the warm afterroon 
sunshine, and drinking in the pleasant air. Meg Brydon #2 
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‘not far off; sometimes twisting flax diligently—sometimes 
letretching her lazy length upon the graves, ‘5.4 

' There they remained, hour after hour, until the sun began 
to sink behind the hills; and from the near abbey, the few 
remaining monks of Melrose were, heard chanting their 
feeble and unregarded. vespers. For now. the old religion of 
the Stuarts, was dying away. in all the land, and John Knox’s 


preachings. were jeverywhere heard instead. of mating and, 


evensong. ‘ 
“Meg,” said, Mistress Learmont, suddenly calling. 
The damsel. appeared, from a gossip at.the abbey gate. 
“It’s. near the gloaming,” said Marion, in a tremulous and 
rather’ excited jtone. | “Gang whar ye will, gude Meg; Dll 
just daunder hame my ain ‘sel;.I’m gey strong the, noo. 
” : 


She rose, and with the aid of a stout hazel stick, marched 
steadily forward afew paces. |. 

“Ye needna fash yoursel, lass,” said she kindly, when 
Meg, whom.so, good.a mistress had at, last;,made a careful 
and devoted servant,.ttied: to, assist her steps. “ Na, na, ; Pll 
e’en gang my lane; I maun do’t,” she added in a whisper, to 
ene «“ And. He wha had), on,earth a mither o’ His ain, 
will guide a waefu’.mither this ae nicht,” 

She gently put.her hhand-maiden, aside, and walked on 
alone. Only having gone a little way, she, turned, and 
called, back | Meg, saying— ee 

“ Gin Pm ower lang 0’ comin,’ tell the gudeman he needna 
fear. I'll be about wark in the whilk .a Greater Ane than 
either husband or bairn ;will,tak tent to:me, and see that I 
come to nae| harm, ..And. Meg,” she added, for the second 
time turning back to give directions. “Dear Meg, be an 
eident lass, and see that a’.things are keepit braw for the 
gudeman and. the wild callants, until the time that I come 
hame.” 

Her words 80 serious and gentle, had a deeper meaning than 
Meg could fathom. She was half inclined to follow, but 
something in her mistress’s aspect forbade. She stayed be- 
hind, and Marion. Learmont went on alone. 

Past.all her neighbors in Melrose town ; past house after 
house,.where the old wives sat. knitting or spinning, and the 
children, played in the gloaming, the mother went. , No one 
spoke,to. her on the way ; it seemed so. strange to see the 
lone sick,woman walking thus, that many thought. it was 
Marion Learmont’s wraith. And even those few who be- 
lieved it was herself, saw such a wonderfully steadfast and 
absorbed expression in her face, that. they were afraid to stop 
and address her.) So on she went, leaning on her hazel staff, 
with her mantle thrown over her head and stooping form; 
and inter left hand nothing but a: little book, which during 
her sickness a young minister, a follower of John Knox, had 
taught her to.read... She left, the town soon, and reached the 
open, coun a Tt was already so far dusk, that the sheep 
along the hill-side and in the fields looked like dots moving 
abont; while everywhere: was heard the tinkle_ of the bells, 


andthe whistle of the shepherds, coming home, 


Marion distinguished a voice she knew and hid herself by. 
the dyke-side, until those. who were approaching had passed 
by... It: was her husband and her three sons, returning from: 


their daily labor on the farm.) There came into her heart a 
terror—a longing, lest perchance she should never see them 


again, these, eth nee honsh by, a natural yet mysterious} 


instinet not held so, dear as t 
yet be saved. 

She. dared, not, speak to them, lest they should overrule 
herp 5, but she, watched. them with eager eyes, and_fol- 
lows th 


sone lost, who by her. must 


em a little distance, stealing along under the shadow | 


of the dyke and of the rowan trees that grew beside. She 
ae their merry and unconscious voices... 
“Eh,” said Hughie. “I hear a ‘soun’’o’ ‘footsteps. close 
b TR vaVEIO yf ; : Y : iD 1G 
“Its naething but a bit maakin loupin’ out. of a whin- 
bush. Are” SFoated for the like o’ that ?” answered the 
father, la gh iy Yess OW 6h J i ir . Z? { dn o ms 
“Ym no feared, father; but it’s the eve o” Roodmass, 
when there’s uncanny folk abroad,” whispered the boy. 
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“Then we'll e’en gae hame, lads, for the gudewife’s sake, 
She’s easy fleyed, and she has aye a waetu’ heart to bear, -, 
We matn tak tent o” the puir mither.” pt < tnt 

“ Ay, ay,” echoed the sons, moying forward bravely and 
quickly, and were soon out of sight, 

The mother herself stood by the roadside, shedding many 
and mingled tears. But still hey courage failed not, nor did 
she shrink from her purpose. ) ; 


Very, soon she came to a place where four roads met; ¢ 
spot renowned throughout the whole neighborhood ag.being: 
“uncanny.” , Tradition, had faded concerning it-—-whether it 
was the scene of midnight murder, or of more harmless elfin. 
tryste. Or. perhaps. the natural, ghostliness of the place... 
added to its ill name. It was. an. open moorland, ezoapt 2 
where a. row of. tall. firs. stood up, black sentinels, right, 
against the sky the wind in their tops keeping up a distant... 
soughing peculi ere is not. 4 


iar to trees of that species. 
more eerie sound in nature, than the breeze passing through 
the high dark branches of a firwood. dt--dois 
Marion leant against one of the stems, exhausted, but, not _;, 

afraid. The gloaming was fast melting: into night; the . 
gloomy, clondy night of early spring, when after the brief, ,; 

our of sunset all things frequently seem passing again into ., 
dreariness and winter cold.. The lonely woman hegne: to 
shiver where she stood; and a heavy rain-cloud gathering 
over the moor, fell down in showers, drenching her even — 
through her close mantle. All the moor vanished in haze ; 
there was neither star nor moon. She could discern nothing 
except the near trees which in the mistiness around often- 
times seemed to stir and changé their places, like great giants 
walking about in the night. 


And yet—eyen yet—the mother was not afraid. 

She had waited a long time; so long that she could have 
thought the night almost past, except that. she knew the 
moon would rise at midnight, and it had not risen yet, 
Everything was quite dark. 

At length she saw a bright light danemg across the moor, 
at the eastern horizon. 

‘Tt is but the moon rise,” Marion said, and her heart:grew 
colder than ever with disappointment and fear, ‘‘ Wae’s 
me! my hope is gane. Alice, Alice, I hae tint ye for ever- 
mair!”” 


: 
Thus she, lamenting, hid her eyes from the light that, 
xrew broader and deeper, though no orb appeared/to rise... . 
hen Marion looked again, there was a long stream of radi. 
ance glittering across the moor; and faintly approaching . 
came another music than that of the wind in the fir-tops. ik 
was—as a Nithsdale woman, who once heard, the like, used 
to express: it—“ like the soun’ 0’ a far awa’ psalm.” .. 
'' Marion Learmont, even, amidst. her joy, trembled at the (4, 
crisis that was approaching ; for, she knew. that. what. she 
now saw and heard was the Fairies’ Raid. 
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then again bursting out into the heartfelt prayers taught byans 


Bible, or, He Fel herself, made the familiar sigh of the 
5 


arion Learmont seen sucha , i 


They themselves were as fair to behold as when t¢ e you IZ , , 
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intil they have abode in Fairyland long 
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Each after the other, the whole train passed by, until there 
remained but one—who rode slower than the rest; and 
neither by voice ‘nor merry gesture urged her palfrey on. 
She ‘sat, amidst all the brilliant show of her attire, quite 
passive and ‘silent. Only as -her horse was sweeping past 
the éross-roads, she turned and leaned sideways showing 
distinctly her pale face and eager eyes. It was Alice herself. 

Quick as lightning—strong’as though she had never been 
sick—the mother leaped forward and dragged her child 
down from the palfrey.” Instantly it melted away, and lay, 
a withered bramble bough; inthe middle of the path. A 
joud Wail’ran across thé moo; ; ‘the fairy pageant vanished, 
and all was perfect silence. 

For several minutes this hush lasted, during which neither 
mother nor daughter spoke. Marion was couscious of noth- 
ing save that. she held in her arms her living, breathing 
Alice. _ After a little she loosened her clasp, trying to look 
in her daughter’s face. ; 

“Ah, hold me fast—let me not go,” murmured the girl, ‘n 
terror. 2 

And even while she spoke, there gradually arose across 
the moor a whirlwind of unearthly sounds—loud voices, 
screams, and laughter, It came nvarer, eddying round on 
every side, dining in Marion’s’ ears so close that she started 
as though strange things were clutching at her—but nothing 
visible. 

“Hold me fast—fast,” was all Alice’s cry. 

“T will haud ye fast, my bairn that I bore,” the mother 
answered, firmly. And so they stood, clinging together in 
the midst of that eldritch rout, the more fearful that it was 
only heard, not seen. 

The blackness of the night changed a little, and the great 
round moon rose up from the edge of the moor. As soon asx 
it gave sufficient light to distinguish objects, Marion gained 
some comfort. But her terror returned, when in the shadow 
cast by the bole of the opposite fir trees she saw something 
leaning. It was a human form, the very image of herself, 
mss the face, which was hid. ~_ 

“Turn your cloak, mother, and it will vanish,” whispered 
Alice. “ But oh, do not let go your hold of me.” 

Marion did as her child desired, and the illusion melted 
away. 

This was the first of the elfin spells, through the fierce 
ordeal of which the mother passed the night. The next 
trial was far more horrible to. bear, _ | 

Suddenly, in her very arms, the soft form ot Alice seemed 
changing to that of a wild beast. “Hold me close, and I'll 
do ye no harm,” screamed. the voice, which alone was 
human. And still the brave mother held fast. her own, 
until again she felt the warm maiden-flesh beating against 
her bosom. Sle 

After that, through every horror that elfin malice. could 

lan, amidst transformations uncouth, loathsome, or terrible, 

id Marion Learmont keep her treasure close embraccd. 
Sometimes she seemed to enfold a goblin shape, or haa a 
slimy serpent crawling on her breast, or clasped with her 
bare arms a red-hot bar of iron; but through each change, 
foul or frightful, the mother knew and held fast to her own 
child. ny another mother through all human trials has 
‘lone the same! . 3 

At last the sky, which except just at moon-rise had been 
overcast all night, was brightened at the east with a streak 
of yellow and pale green. The elfin clamor began to die 
away in the dawn. -. $2 ral 

“ Bide a wee, bide a wee,” sighed the exhausted motuer, 


ay 
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|a corpse in her arms, 


as after the last. transformation her daughter lay almost like 
“While I hae life I winna tine my 
bairn.” 

Ere she ceased speaking, there came a sound like a clap of 
thunder, mingled with howlings that might have risen from 
the bottomless pit. All around where Marion stood was 
flame, and it was a living flame that swayed to and fro in 
her arms. 

“Hae pity on us, oh God!” shrieked the mother aloud. 
Instantly the thunder ceased, the jet of flame sank down, 
and Marion held to her breast her young daughter, who lay 
there, pallid, trembling, cold—and naked as when she had 
come into’ the world, a helpless babe. 

'* Throw your mantle over me, and then I will be safe and 
all your own,” feebly said Alice. 
he mother did so, taking off some of her own ‘clothes 
aad wrapping her child’close. Then all the eldritch sounds 
died away in the distance ; the light broadened across’ the 
moor, and all the earth lay in the stillness and freshness of 
day- break. . 

Marion and her daughter sank down re and leanin 
aguinst the fir tree’s bole, kissed one another and wept. Sud- 
denly in one of the topmost branches was heard the twitter 
of a waking bird. | f 1 

“Tt is a’ true, and ye’re my ain—thanks be to the-gude 
God!” cried Marion, in & choking voice. Let us arise, my 
dochter, and gae hame thegither.” G sty 

Across the yet dark fields they took their way, the mother 
leaning on Alice’s arm. They passed through the silent town 
0. Melrose, where all were still. fast asleep—tired" fathers 
resting aiter their work, and mothers lying with their ‘little 
children round. But there was never a mother like this 
mother ! 

Not a creature they met in*all the’ street, or beyond ‘it, 
until they came to their own door. Then, creeping mh 
the side of the byre; Marion Learmont saw something wkich 
seemed through the misty raeingslight to be a human 
‘orm, all fluttering in gaudy-colored rags. . And a cracked 
voice, that might have been sweet when young, and still 
had a kind of wild’ pathos, startled her by its old familiar 
sounds, now aritieavdl for many years. It sang a fragment 
of meaningless rhyme, which yet had 4 certain method in it: 
‘‘ Simmer and winter baith gae round, 

Spak the mither wren to her bairnies three; 


Tint was tint, and found is found, 
Vl hap my heid saft in my ain countrie.” 


“It’s Daft Simmie came back, him that was hunted far 
and near for stealing my bairn. He’s at his sangs again. 
W onderfw’ are the ways o’ the Lord!” . 

And her thoughts went back to old times, remembering 
how all things had worked together for good, until her 
heart was mute for very thankfulness. 

As her feet touched the doorsill, the sun rosé upon the 
earth; she turned a minute to gaze at the brightening abbe 
tower and the three summits Eildon Hill, and all the lan 
around, wakening up into the glory of a new day. Then she 
looked ‘at Alice, who stood near, her unearthly beauty chast- 
ened into that which was merely human—the loveliness of 
love itself. re . 

“ My ain bairn, my ae dochter ! that was dead and is alive 
again—was lost’ and found ?” cried Marion, falling on her 
neck. ‘ 

She rested there a little space, then. took her daughter’s 
hand, and with great joyfulness they went together into the 
house. THE END. 


Tux Txst.—The late well-known Winslow Lewis, M. D., 
of Boston, uniformly wore the white cambric cravat and 
black suit. A few years ago he went to Girard College, 
Philadelphia, with a Boston gentleman, when, on approach- 
ing the door to enter, the doctor was politely sto by the. 

oorkeeper, with the remark: “Very sorry, sir, but you are. 


aware the rules positively forbid entrance here to the clergy.” 
“The devil they do!” gushed out Lewis. “Pass right in 


sir |” said the doorkeeper, 
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